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HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS 


AAAAA 


BAneaican Boox Company 


RECEIVED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 


AND 


THREE MEDALS 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 


FOR SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Elementary Education...................006 Grand Prize 
Secondary Education.....................06 Grand Prize 
Industrial and Commercial Education..Gold Medal 
Agricultural Education..................... Silver Medal 
Hither Education. .. .0ccev:cceryassssessecess : Silver Medal 
: AALAR 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








“Che Best Books For Ceachers” 


A list prepared by leading educators, and 
given in the last “School Board Num- 
ber” of THe Scuoo. Journat, includes 


LAURIE: 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, - - - 
DEXTER & GARLICK: 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, $1.50 


The fermer book has just been issued ina new edition 
and at a much lower price, in order to bring it within 
reach of the many teachers who have hitherto drawn 
it from the Libraries for consultation. The publishers 
offer this book to teachers until January 1, rgor, at 
the special net price of $1.60, postpaid, provided this 
offer is mentioned when ordering. 

In Messrs. Dexter and Garlick’s book special atten- 
tion has been paid to the application of the principles 
of Psychology to the Art of Teaching. Polemical 
discussions have been excluded, as they are deemed 
out of place in an elementary treatise for teachers 
and Normal students. Under the same conditions 
which govern the sale of Pre-Christian Education at 
the special price, as outlined above, the publishers 
offer this book at $1.20, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


9{ and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


$2.00 





MAURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 





NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 











at the pupil’s home. 
the continents are visited. 


The illustrations are new; many are in colors. 
The text is interesting and teachable. 
The earth is first presented as a unit. 


The study of the world is begun 
Tien 


Colored continental relief maps picture physical features. 
The homes and people of the continents are shown in colors. The illus- 
trations are from photographs. Each picture conveys a definite idea. 





Cloth, 120 pages. Price, 55 Cents. 


BOSTON: 
352 Washington Street. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 43-47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


———=—=__ 





Correspondence invited. Address 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


Have just Gained the 


ESTABLISHED 185i, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND PRIZE.At Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taKen the Highest Prize. 





gg | necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 

. be furnished of best qual- 
N ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 








ings. 
Glass blowing and en- 





, TRANSLATIONS 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| “Knforene. } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, Artists and Drawing Materials 





graving done on premises, 





For School Supplies 


in the line of 








apply to 





For Primary and lower Grammar Grades 


M INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FIRST BOOK 


By Larkin DuntTon, late head Master Normal School, Boston, and AuGustus H. 
KELLEY, Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Children are taught toread, write, and speak correctly in sentences from the beginning. 
The book 1s adapted to lower grades than the usual text book in language and can be 
used to advantage to precede the higher books of any other course in English. 


* You have brought out something different from other books in the market and I think you have 
ed, a leading up to the study of grammar.” Maurice P. WHITE, Master Lincoln 


a thing ne 
School, Boston. 


A sample copy of the First Boox will be mailed for 20 CENTS. Educators who want 


the best should examine this book. Correspondence invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 6& CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


F. WEBER & CO., [an’f’s. 
1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Ee) SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. NY. CO, 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
CHICAGO | communicating with advertisers. 








Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh 


has sailed for Porto Rico to enter upon his duties 
as Commissioner of Education for that Island. 


eh 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


remain in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, Trenton, At- 
lantic City, and many other intportant 
cities, towns, counties, and townships 
where they are being used and are giv- 
ing satisfaction. 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


were published last fall and winter, and 
the welcome they have been accorded 
North, South, East, and West is a 
compliment te author and publishers. 


ek 


Christopher Sower Company 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





A Special Offer to Teachers 


FROM THE 


North American Review 





on in the world at a time of great happenings, such as 

the present, the desirability—we might almost say 

the necessity—of a magazine like THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW becomes more than ever apparent. 

It aims at furnishing its readers with the most authentic 
information and weightiest opinions upon all leading move- 
ments and events. 

Believing that the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is eminently 


those who would fully understand what is going 


fitted to be serviceable to the wide-awake educator, and know- 


ing that his demands for an adequately equipped library often 
exceed the amount which he feels that he can prudently devote 
to that purpose, we have reduced the price to teachers to a little 
over one-half the usual rate ($5.00 a year). We shall be glad 
to put your name on our subscription list at the special rate 
of ($2.75) two dollars and seventy-five cents for 1901, a reduction 
of $2.25 from the regular price; and we will also send you the 
October, November, and December numbers of this year without 
charge. Hoping to have the pleasure of adding your name to 
our subscription list, we remain, 


$5.00 a year. To Teachers, $2.75. 
Yours very truly, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Franklin Square, NEw YorRK. 


NoTicE—To obtain the three copies of this year free please 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





* Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 8°8 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 156 Fifth Av. yy 4 York City, N. Y. 


25 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bid Viewer ¢ Golo. 420 Garrott Bldg. ,San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa., Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century idg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson lic., Los Angeles, Cal. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 











HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 
THE ALBERT ) known Agency imine Woot” Yacanciesfor Sop: ( Wrurate 

MUSIC 

s 1 

TEACHERS’ High School Public. Sebo oa 5 Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. service guaranteed. Manus of 80 eer ee = CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best knownin U.'S. Est. 1855 

Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., New York Jonn ©. Rooxwarsy Managers. 








SUDDHN VACA NCIE css. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-16th St: 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN = S20 oo 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 Hew York.” 
THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF GERMANY 


and Its Lessons to America. 
BY LEVI SEELEY. 


243 pages. Binding—cloth stamped with two colors and gold. 
Price, = * = $1.50. 

Dr. Seeley spent several years in Germany and was able to make 
perhaps a more thoro study of the German schools than has been made 
by any American. Certainly no book, in English, gives so complete 
and accurate an account of the German school system. Its value lies not 
only in this fact, but also in its comparison of the German schools with 
our own—and in pointing out what may be learned from the former to our 
advantage. It deserves a place in the library of every thinking teacher. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE; 
Compulsory Education, The Training of Teachers, The Course of Study, The 
Examination of Teachers, Religion, The Schools, Salaries of Teachers, The 
Appointment of Teachers, Teachers’ Penswons, Support of the Schools, School 
Buildings, The Education of Girls, The Kindergarten. 














Size, 7 1-2x 5 inches. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Positions Filled, 4,000. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Prof Assistan 





f Instruction; Reco 
Schools to Parents. Call onor address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
28 UNION Squaks, New York. 


THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Roccummentes ger and normal graduates, 
and other teachers to colleges 

— ae families. 

8c. 





Advises parents abops 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


70 FirtH Avenug, New York. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
Only, viz: Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; k-Keeping Course, $7.00; 
qoelesy $5.00; Botany, $5.00; 
$5.00 Don’t ou need one or more of f these 
Courses? D OMAS GRANTED. All courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 








HOME STUDY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary pad college courses by 
coreeeaeunanee in 2 of its a ps in- 
rs) wee & Pedagogy, History, the Lan ages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, cology, 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is person 
Univensy, credit is granted for college courses 
gg ly completed. Work may begin at any 
time. Forc ar address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div 0.) 
Cuicaao, Inn. 








KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 

109 W. 54th Street. Two years’ course. 

Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 


Che College of_—__ 
vDieetion ot JOUNNATISI 


MURAT HALSTEAD, the Pres’t. 
itorecd by 8,000 Newspapers 
nd Pe sriodicals. 









Hon. HENRY WATTERSON says in the 
LOUISV ILLE COURIER-JOURNAL:— 
S * Mr. Halstead can in a twelve- 
SS month teach 


in the PHILADELPHIA TIMES — 


ue shana op Joes advantage for an 
wou $,bricel ice = of van r any young 
student capirin ing to, to have the benefit of the 

training that Mr. Wetetoad would give in an institution 
organized for that purpose.” 


oe thro Home Study. Let us explain the 
rtunities for ht men Roost women. Address 
P COLLEGE OF JOURN. I, Perin Bldg. Cincinnati, 





YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


Earnest, sidh-abéiiies seme young men, who have 
not, po ed & Me A want pea fo introd 

ublications. es 0 
Faries, our periodical OUR TIM MES pt to 
every loune where there are children ; and there 
Fee eee her valet devote for fait heart 

most an; er who evo 

and soul to! the work will, in a monthjor six x aeks, 
earn & g . Teachers in cities and towns 
who can devote “¢3 = two qvenings and Ne i 
of Saturday well. 
Itberal Position y mill be made’ by us. ae us 
fall particulars, pos m, time you can give, and 

experience in sion work if any. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street - - NEW YORK, 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Veneer or Slant. 


able to supply orders for either style with 





For school, business, and legal purposes—with pens of first-class quality. 


ORKS: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Whatever is the decision of the pewers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <<a 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


26 J gba, Street. 
NEW RK., 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


THE PRANG ELEMENTARY 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 





COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail. 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosToNn NEw YORK CHICAGO 


PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 
RELATING T0 AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


15 illustrations. 






































Size, 71-4x 5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors, 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 


IT CONTAINS 
= Quotations about America—Our Country,: {0 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims. 
= Revolutionary War. 38 4s Memorial Day. 
~ ie * Washington. | 6 “* Grant. 
26 = “ Independence. 59 ed “American Flag. 
16 as “Lincoln. | 87 - * Patriotism. 


Total Number of Quotations, 317. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
WDITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WODK.” 


Oil, Acetylene, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. e Mediascope ‘attachment for at 
showing Micro-Slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School 
Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
scopes, etc. 30100 Slides covering His- 
tory. Travels, Geology. Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent, 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARL, 










SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM 
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Wackoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New Te ig 








Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 


or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 


ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 








Elein Watches 


“are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 

an n Eigin Watch always has the 


in” engraved on the 
— y guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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Old-Fashioned Doubts About New- 
Fashioned Education. 


Prof. Le Baron Russell Briggs, as dean of Harvard 
college, is brought into close relationship with a great 
many college students, and especially, it may be remarked, 
into contact with the apathetic, the dull, and the 
reckless. Himself a stalwart representative of New 
England Puritanism, he has come to look with suspicion 
upon “the new education.” His doubtings are summed 
up in the October number of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The new education,” says Professor Briggs, 
made three discoveries :— 

1, Education should always recognize the fitness of 
different minds for different work. 

2. The progress of education need not be, and should 
not be forbidding. 

3. In earlier systems of education natural science had 
not a fair place. 


“has 


Dean Briggs’ Doubts, 


Now every one of these discoveries is important.’ They 
have led in the direction of emancipation. But the 
emancipation is being carried too far. Let us come at 
once to the doubts. 

Doubt 1.—Are we sure that we do not begin the elect- 
ive system too early, or that we shall not begin it too 
early? Everybody knows that a time comes when the 
student must choose, when he must strike out for him- 
self. Yet can we push that period of election down to 
the kindergarten ? May the child determine whether or 
not he shall learn the alphabet ?_ We advocate electives 
on the ground of liberty ; is life outside the school so 
full of electives ? 

Doubt 2.—Are we sure that the enjoyment which we 
wish to put into education is sufficiently robust? Pro- 
fessor Briggs cites as an example of modern twaddle a 
text-book in which a lesson begins with the remark— 
which we presume is preparation, the first of the five 
formal steps—that in walking out we see various kinds 
of birds,—sparrows, robins, hens, and such; and that 
just as there are various kinds of birds, so there are 
various kinds of words :—nouns, verbs, adjectives. The 
query suggests itself if such intellectual sawdust should 
be mistaken for oatmeal and cream. 

Doubt 3.--Do we not see in the men educated accord- 
ing to modern methods such a weakness in attacking 
difficulties as may indicate that we should be slow to let 
the secondary school march in the path of the college, 
and the grammar school follow close behind? This is a 
. point on which Professor Briggs can speak with perhaps 
more authority than most educators. As instructor at 
Harvard in the prescribed work in English for the fresh- 
man year, he has for a great many years been able to 
make comparisons among groups of students, some com- 
ing from old-fashioned high schools and academies, some 
from the model schools of the new education, some spe- 
cially taught by private tutors. He has reached the 
conclusion that memory and the power to perform neces- 
sary drudgery are not now cultivated as formerly. He 
objects to this education that is always “along the lines 
of least resistance.” He finds a danger in the apothe- 
osis of individual teaching. It is a fact that the boys 
who go to college from schools where they are treated in 
masses are of more robust scholarship and character than 
those who have been prepared by tutors or in small, sel- 


ect schools. The costly and carefully adjusted educa- 
tion which many parents are able to give their children 
really defeats its own ends. The child comes to think 
of himself as of something set apart and worthy of the 
greatest consideration. Young men who have received 
this kind of individual training invariably have a hard 
time in practical life. Often their conceit is an even 
greater obstacle to progress than their indolence. The 
case is cited of a student who refused to take pains with 
his English because he had been brought up among peo- 
ple who spoke English well “by intuition.” This intuitive 
English is sometimes picturesque and winning, but it is 
seldom worth eight dollars a column in a newspaper. 

Doubt 4.—While fitting the study to the boy have we 
been unfitting the teacher for him? We have largely 
ceased to judge a teacher by moral standards. The 
question that is asked about a man is, “ What text-books 
has he written ?” or “ What degrees has he obtained ?” 
The new education lays too much stress on writing, on 
the gathering of statistics, on scientific investigation. 
The few really great teachers we have, like Dr. Bancroft 
of Andover, Mr. Amen of Exeter, and Mr. Peabody of 
Groton, are not makers of text-books but instructors of 
youth. The thesis that wins the young teacher a higher 
degree too often leaves him farther away from the best 
qualities of a teacher, remote from men and still more 
remote from boys. The first qualification for teaching 
should be manliness, backed up by a moderate amount of 
learning. The man of intelligence and self-sacrifice who 
bends his energy to teaching will soon get enough schol- 
arship for the purpose ; whereas no amount of scholar- 
ship can make up for the want of intelligence and self- 
sacrifice. 

Doubt 5.—In emancipation from the evils of the old, 
may we not be rushing into another servitude almost or 
quite as dangerous as the first? The new education 
throws a tremendous responsibility on teachers. We see 
why it should and we learn thatit does. How is it train- 
ing the new generation for this responsibility ? In some 
ways admirably. It tries to show that teaching is not a 
haphazard affair, but a subject for investigation and 
study ; it tries to show how libraries should be used, and 
how original investigations should be conducted; but 
old-fashioned people doubt whether it gives due weight 
to the maxim Professor Bowen used to repeat, “The 
foundation must be stronger than the superstructure.” 
They wonder if teachers, themselves educated along the 
lines of least resistance, can stand the strain of modern 
teaching. The new education deserves our gratitude 
for its relief from wooden teaching and wooden learning. 
No one would prefer a dull teacher to an interesting one 
because the dull teacher offers more obstacles to learn- 
ing. The question is not whether we should be alto- 
gether old-fashioned or altogether new-fashioned (we 
may be “alike fantastic if too new or old”) ; the ques- 
tion is where the old should stop and the new begin. 

In conclusion Professor Briggs protests against “ the 
multiplication of subjects and painless methods.” These 
attempts to let children get a peep into half a hundred 
fields of human endeavor are characterized as “a sort of 
bluff at general culture.” There is a certain pleasure 
and profit in having a bowing acquaintance with a great 
variety of subjects, but it is a mistake to accept such an 
acquaintance as education, “I still doubt whether we 
can do better for our children than, first, to drill them 
in a few subjects, mostly ald ones ; then to give them a 
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modest general education in college, or in all but the 
last year or two of college ; then to let them specialize 
as energetically as they can (but not exclusively),—and 
thruout to keep in their minds not pleasure only, but 
the stern Lawgiver who wears the Godhead's most be- 
nignant grace.” 

Sa 


Our Paris Educational Exhibit. 


We have learned to expect from M. Gabriel Compayre 
very kindly and appreciative criticisms of American edu- 
cation. Certainly no other French writer has done so 
much to arouse among his fellow countrymen a respect 
for our American way of doing things. M. Compayre’s 
article upon the United States educational exhibit at 
Paris in the Revue Pedagogique for August 15 is so well 
written and comprehensive that it ought to be read in its 
"aa by everyone who did not see the exhibit it- 
self. 

The article in question is in the main descriptive and is 
very long, so that we cannot do more than quote occa- 
sional passages in which a conclusion is expressed. 

A great deal of attention is given to the kindergarten. 

After comparing the American kindergarten with the 
French, and making an exposition of the principal facts 
in the case, M. Compayre gives a criticism which is worth 
considering. 
' “The American kindergarten has, however, faults of 
its own,” he says, “the most serious is the absolutely su- 
perstitious belief in Froebel. Miss Blow doesnot escape 
it when she warns us not to depart from the traditional 
program of gifts and games which the German pedagog 
used in organizing his system. The trouble seems to be 
that the letter of Froebel’s words is followed rather than 
the spirit. Froebel himself stood for liberty and progress, 
but his disciples, in the exaggeration of their blind cult, be- 
come too often victims of a routine, slaves of a means of 
instruction which they regard as sacred.” 


Practical America. 


Are we really so materialistic a nation that all our educa- 
tional plans are inspired bya sense of the practical? One 
finds that this is expected of us by nearly all our Euro- 
pean critics—that we should everywhere prefer fact to 
fancy. Speaking of his impression of the written and 
manual work of our schools and of the school programs 
which were shown at Paris, M. Compayre says, “The 
striking thing is the predominance of’ the concrete over 
the abstract studies. Not much orthography; it is 
studied for only three years, but any amount of hand- 
writing. 

“There is very little history, for the Americans are not 
concerned with past events ; and on the other side a 
great deal of geography. It is the real world that has 
got to be revealed to the little American. He is trained 
with especial care in arithmetic, for he will have great 
need of it in hiscareer as a businessman. Nature study, 
too, abounds in these schools, not as a matter of pure 
science, but because it is indispensable that the leaders 
of commerce and industry shall know the forces of nature 
which they will have to be master of. 


Our Manual Work. 


“Tf any one asks me in what the Americans, according 
to their showing at this exhibition, excel, I certainly 
shall reply that it is in manual training, in penmanship, 
and in drawing. You should see the handsome copy- 
books in which are spread out with perfect neatness the 
great characters of the vertical handwriting that within 
four or five years has come into vogue—a handwriting 
that is by no means elegant but remarkably neat and 
legible. Still more noticeable is the superiority of the 
American schools in drawing and design. Art is king 
in American education. The point is, not that it is 
taught during all the eight years of the elementary 
course, but that it is applied to all the other studies. 
Hardly a translation, a literary essay, a written lesson in 
-history will you find, that is not illustrated by drawings, 
more or less clever. We are clamoring to get ethics 
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into every lesson in our schools ; the Americans seem to 
display the same enthusiasm for art.” 
School Architecture. 

Our recent achievements in school architecture have 
been so notable that itis a pleasure to find them referred 
to with enthusiasm by a foreigner. M.Compayre says: 
“We ought not to leave the exposition without paying 
our respects to the beautiful scholastic palaces whose 
elegance and grandeur is revealed to us in the photo- 
graphs. In the matter of architecture and school hy- 
giene the Americans are beyond cavil our masters, and no 
other people has gone so far in properly housing its 
school children. The school-house according to an ob- 
serving writer, 1s an infallible sign of the pedagogic ad- 
vancement of the community. It is the token of the de- 
generation or the progress, of the parsimony or the gen- 
erosity of the people who have erected it. From this we 
must conclude that the Americans are progressive, wise, 
and generous, for their schools on the material side ap- 
proach very closely to the ideal. : 

“The Americans do not disregard in building their 
school-houses, facades, exterior ornamentation, and all 
that gives an agreeable and brilliant effect. But what 
especially concerns their architects is the interior ar- 
rangement,—the disposition of the rooms, the establish- 
ment of hygienic conditions, the heating, lighting, and 
ventilation. They are not content merely to warm the 
school buildings on a cold day ; they look out to provide 
fresh air on all occasions, and without dangerous draughts. 
Playgrounds, too, are a part of the plan, and in many of 
the large cities the roofs of the school-houses serve as 
recreation spaces. A regard for roominess, for freedom 
to move about, is a pronounced characteristic of the 
American school. This shows itself in the absence of 
the customs which prevails among us of seating children 
on long benches. Separate sittings are everywhere pro- 
vided, not only because they help discipline, but because 
they are due to the sturdy independence of the future 
citizen. 

Amissions. 

“The result of the American exhibition will increase 
European admiration of a pedagogical regime which puts 
the United States in the front rank of the nations. 
We may hope that our own people, perceiving the suc- 
cess of many of the American practices, will be aroused 
to imitate them so far as they can be safely followed. 

“Certainly we are struck by some omissions in the 
American program ; or shall I rather say by some dif- 
ferences? Howis it, for instance, that moral instruction 
as aseparate subject has no place in most schools, and that 
Mr. Harris marks as an exceptional thing that in twenty- 
six cities lessons are given in ethics and good manners? 
The reply would be given that religion has a stronger 
hold in the United States than in France and that the 
churches, as zealous as they are numerous, do the work 
done by us in the schools. Another difference is in the 
slight attention given as yet by Americans to the burning 
question of our land—post-scholastic education. Even 
here the difference is explicable. The American child 
normally remains in the elementary school up to the age 
of fourteen ; the little Frenchman of the poorer classes 
generally goes to work at eleven or twelve. And 
there is a large minority of American boys who pass on 
into a course of three or four years in the high school. 
A third difference, and one wholly to the advantage of 
the United States is the fact that education is a matter 
of interest to everybody. Simple citizens, serving on 
school boards, become acquainted with the principles and 
detail of the educational profession and are themselves 
taught while they render effective teaching possible.” 

Sr 

The state universities owe to the people what instruc- 
tion can be imparted thru extension lectures and 
traveling libraries. The hope of the university is in the 
growing intelligence of the whole people. It should 
aim to spread and to deepen intelligence among all 
classes,from the cradle to the grave.—RICHARD H. JESSE, 
in the School Review. 
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The Superintendent. 


Probably no one who is not directly connected with 
the Chicago school system is in better position to give a 
bird’s-eye view of affairs in the windy city than Editor E. 
O. Vaile, of Intelligence. The number for October 1 con- 
tains some statements and criticisms regarding conditions 
that are of interest as bearing on school matters in Chi- 
cago and upon general problems of supervision as well. 

“The selection of Mr. Cooley as superintendent,” says 
Editor Vaile, “is acquiesced in and no criticism on his 
course has been heard. It seems to be generally felt that 
the Chicago schools now have a superintendent whom 
the board of education cannot dictate toin matters which 
belong to his department, and yet at the same time a 
man who is discreet, who will not run his head against a 
brick wall needlessly, or provoke antagonism when he 
can just as well avoid it. All the friends of the schools 
are gratified at the record the board has so far made in 
following Mr. Cooley’s lead. In fact he seems to be 
reaping the reward of Dr. Andrews’ martyrdom. He is 
doing without question what Dr. Andrews sought to do 
and was practically ousted for insisting upon doing. 
Whether it is due to increase of sense on the part of the 
board, or to shame for the discreditable things it has 
done, the general prayer is that it will continue as it has 
begun and leave in Mr. Cooley’s hands the responsibility 
and the authority which properly belong there. 

“As to Mr. Cooley, nothing in his record enables one 
to prophesy what his course will be if his right and duty 
ef initiative in making appointments and selecting text- 
books are not always and promptly recognized by the 
board. As to the board, the manner in which it selected 
the six new assistant superintendents independent of Mr. 
Cooley’s counsel, and the way in which it hastened to 
adopt some most unworthy text-books just before Mr. 
Cooley was elected and in despite of the opinion of the 
superintendents who were then in office, give ground for 
the feeling that the board is now so complacent to Mr. 
Cooley, because there is nothing left which it desires to 
dictate. 

“There are naturally a good many sore heads, or, to be 
more reverential, sore hearts, over the matter of the new 
superintendents. It is apparent to every one who knows 
the situation that some, at least, of the new superintend- 
ents were appointed purely on pull or personal friendship, 
and that men and women were overlooked who were pal- 
pably far more worthy in every essential, but who had no 
friend to pull the necessary wires, or make the necessary 
trade. 

“The question asked by wiser friends is this, What is 
to be the function of these fourteen superintendents? If 
they are to be superintendents in fact and in deed, what 
is to become of the principals? If they are to be super- 
intendents only in name, and it is felt that some of them 
have not the ability to b2 anything more, why pay such 
large salaries and increase the cost of the public schools 
so much? 

“The broadest and best educators universally maintain 
that in every system of graded schools the chief factor is 
the principal of the building. The principal is the school. 
A good principal means a good school, even with teachers 
of mediocre ability. A poor principal means a poor 
school even with teachers of superior ability. Students 
of the public school problem are agreed that the chief 
point to strengthen in a large school system is the prin- 
cipal. Upon his breadth of view, his executive ability, 
his scholarship, his discreet management and the force of 
his personality the success of the schools in his building 
depends. J, 

‘A self-evident corollary to this proposition is that no 
influence or authority, tho it be ever so mild, should come 
in the least degree between the principal and his teach- 
ers. If any general orders or instructions are to be issued 
they should be sent thru him. If any teacher goes amiss 
in her school work inquiry and correction should be di- 
rected thru the principal. If a school needs elevating in 
its methods of instruction, or its discipline, or its moral 
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tone, the point at which the school administration must 
apply whatever it has of influence and power, is the prin- 
cipal. 

“To be able to supervise a system of schools efficiently 
thru its principals requires a man or woman of excep- 
tionally broad gauge, clear insight, quick perception, sound 
scholarship, a warm and sympathetic heart, and above all, 
true sterling character. A man or woman who is defieient 
in one or more of these qualities and has been hoisted 
into the position of superintendent by mere good luck, 
will naturally construe his or her good luck as irrefutable 
evidence of eminent fitness and with consequent confi- 
dence or presumption he or she will seek to magnify his 
Office and to exalt himself or herself in the eyes of the 
board by taking hold of school details, personally advising 
teachers, and assuming other functions which belong to 
the principals alone. 

“To bring to bear upon principals that strength of 
character which must be in the really efficient superin- 
tendent, to broaden their horizon, to quicken their con- 
ception of possibility and duty, to be a friend in need, al- 
ways putting them to the front, inspiring them with 
ideas, re-inforcing them always with loyalty and magna- 
nimity, is by no means an easy task, and it is a rare man 
or woman who can accomplish it.” 


a 


The Transportation of Rural School 
Children. 


Consolidation of country school districts is a recent 
feature of educational advance. A writer in the Educa- 
tional Review, Mr.-A. A. Upham, of the state normal 
school at Whitewater, Wis., has collected complete statis- 
tics of the progress in this direction. 

It appears that thus far eighteen states have a law 
allowing the transportation of pupils at public expense, 
and that thirteen are now availing themselves of the 
privilege. 

These states represent about one half of the popula- 
lation of the United States. They are the following: 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


State Regulations, 


‘ The regulations in force in a few states may be given 
ere. 

In Maine the committee may transport, or pay, the 
board of pupils at a suitable place near any established 
school. Maine has 1,000 schools averaging less than 
thirteen pupils each. “The fact that school districts 
have been abolished, or that the school committee has 
suspended schools, does not necessarily entitle public 
school children to conveyance.” 

The weight of opinion in Massachusetts is known to 
be decidedly in favor of transportation. A letter from 
Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the state board of educa- 
tion, says in part: “The increase from $22,000, ten 
years ago, to $127,000, at the present time, measures, I 
think, in a trustworthy way the growth of the policy of 
consolidating public schools, in our rural towns, and 
transporting children to stronger central schools.” 

Connecticut has authorized the school visitors to use 
their discretion in closing small schools and uniting 
them with those of adjoining districts. In 1899 the 
number of schools closed was eighty-four. The cost 
was approximately $12,000. In some cases the town 
owns its own horse and vehicle ; in others the matter is 
arranged by contract. The amount expended runs from 
$10 per year in Bozrah, to $1,380 in Windham. 

New York annulled eighty-two districts in 1899. 
More will be consolidated this year. Transportation is 
practiced in Greater New York. Statistics regarding 
the number transported and the cost are not obtainable 
for New York or for Pennsylvania, where some conso- 
lidation has been planned for. Florida is the only South- 
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ern state that is in the movement as yet. Two counties 
have adopted the system and are very much pleased 


with it. 
What is Done in the West. 


In the Middle West a great deal has been done and 
various plans are in operation. In one Ohio county 
circles are drawn around the school-house one mile and 
two miles distant. No public aid is given to pupils with- 
in the first circle. Pupils between the two circles receive 
$1 per month, and pupils outside the two-mile circle $3 
per month, furnishing their own transportation. 

From replies, turned in by private citizens in Indiana, 
it would seem that while the system of engaging a driver 
has some possible objections it is, on the whole, the best 
plan. The close association of children, in the carriages, 
presents some difficulties, but if the driver is the right 
kind of man he will manage to preserve order. The 
other objection, most commonly raised, is that the chil- 
dren must have cold dinners; but in most cases the 
pupils of a country school cannot go home to dinner any- 
way. Nearly all have to stay the entire day at the 
school. 

One town in Iowa reports that “Pupils meet at the 
old school-house and are dropped at the old school-house 
at night. Ifa pupil is not on time he is left. Only one 
has ever been left, and he has not missed twice. The 
result is that pupils are never tardy and attendance is 
very regular. There is plenty of room for pupils in 
town, so there is no extra expense except for transporta- 
tion.” 

It is interesting to know that Victoria, Australia, is 
experimenting with the same problem. Last year 241 
schools were closed with a saving of $14,170 per annum. 
A reasonable excuse in Victoria, for non-attendance, is: 
Two miles for a nine-year old child; two and one half 
miles for a nine to twelve-year old child, and three miles 
for a child over twelve years of age. 


What Consolidation Does, 


The advantages of the transportation scheme are 
summed up as follows : 

1. The health of the children is better since they are 
less exposed to stormy weather and do not sit in damp 
clothing. 

2. Attendance is found to be from 50 to 150 per cent. 
better, more regular, and of longer continuance, and 
there is neither tardiness nor truancy. 

3. As fewer teachers are required better teachers can 
be secured and higher wages paid. 

4, Pupils are thus brought into graded schools, and 
both teachers and pupils are more directly under the 
supervisor's eye. 

5. Pupils are in better school-houses, under better 
conditions of heating, lighting, and ventilating. 

6. Pupils obtain advantages in the way of natural 
science, music, drawing, and the like which they could 
never have in small ungraded schools. 

7. In nearly every case the cost is reduced. Under 
this head is included the cost of procuring and maintain- 
ing school buildings, apparatus, furniture, and tuition. 

8. In most cases the children have a longer school 


ear. 

9. The child from the remote district is brought into 
a wider circle of acquaintance and gets benefit from the 
associations formed. 

10. The whole community is given an interest in a 
single school. 

11. Public vehicles used for transportation can also be 
employed in the evening to transport adults to lecture 
courses, readings, etc. 

12. Transportation makes daily mail distributions pos- 
sible in many communities. 

13. Thru transportation the farm again becomes the 
ideal place in which to bring up children, for they may 
thus secure the advantages of the centers of population 
and yet spend their evenings and holiday time in the 
country, in contact with nature and with plenty of edu- 
cative work to do. 
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Rural Experiences. 


An article entitled “ How an English Girl Taught a 
Pennsylvania Country School” appears in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for October. It gives a highly entertaining 
picture of certain rural school conditions. 

The young person had never taught before—indeed 
had not expected to have to earn her own living at all. 
She says in the article: “I knew nothing whatever 
about teaching except that it seemed a fine thing to 
be able to keep a book open to refresh one’s memory while 
the pupil does all the work ; so the prospect of teaching 
did not dishearten me.” 

She got her first school thru the kindness of a friend 
who had been elected to a situation she would not accept 
and who was therefore willing to pass it along. The 
English girl was bidden to make herself look more digni- 
fied ; “Let down the hem of your dress (you look such an 
infant), fix your hair up, and apply for the place at once.” 
The candidate hastened to go before Mr. Black, the 
county superintendent, who asked her : “Have you ever 


taught school before, Miss Greaves? Weemploy none . 


but experienced teachers at Liberty school.” “I have 
taught in Sunday school,” was the reply. Mr. Black 
smiled audibly and yet, taken by the girl’s apparent deter- 
mination, gave her the situation. A determining factor 
in the choice was her promise, voluntarily given, that her 
father should vote the straight Republican ticket. 

The school was one in which the previous teacher, a 
person of twice her years and avoirdupois, had been car- 
ried out bodily. The new teacher received a shock when 
she found that she should have to light a fire in the 
school stove, clean the school-room, lunch off pie and 
doughnuts, and open the door with “a key large enough 
for a jail.” It was also disconcerting to find that a ma- 
jority of the pupils were of her own age. 

She started in by reading the Bible, a safe beginning 
asshe thought. The pupils were apparently quiet and de- 
vout, but before long she noticed that a perfect stream of 
notes was passing under the desks. The morning flirta- 
tions were on. 

After that came the inevitable series of struggles be- 
tween the determined pluck of the young teacher and the 
mischievous tendenciesof her pupils. On one occasion the 
little window at the end of the room was darkened by a 
horse’s head thrust into the school-room. Its rider was 
trying to attract the attention of a young girl in the 
room. Miss Greaves who felt that she was now mistress 
of her own school, strode down the aisle and gravely 
putting the palms of both hands upon the horse’s face 
tried to push it away. At this the rough swain deliber- 
ately rode his horse in at the door, up the middle of the 
room, down the side and out. The teacher, instead of 
doing something dramatic to show her authority, was too 
much lost in admiration of the young man’s daring to 
say a word. She later cultivated his acquaintance and 
sent him to a normal school to be trained as a teacher. 

The whole article is a vivid description of rural school 
life in the back country districts. 


we 
Directing Children’s Reading. 


Some writers maintain that literary taste is a matter 
of birth; that in high school and college classes some 
pupils manifest a fondness for history, others for poetry, 
still others for fiction. The deduction is then made that 
since these predilections are native to the child it is both 
unwise and unpedagogical to try to change them. 

This view of children’s reading is combatted by a writer 
in the Dial, Mr. Walter Taylor Field, who pleads for 
earlier beginning in the task of influencing the child’s 
reading. 

The time to commence, he maintains, is in babyhood, 
long before the child has himself learned to read and 
write. He ought to be brought up on the right kind of 
stories, selected by a judicious mother. Heshould know 
Mother Goose, provided always it is the simon-pure 
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Mother Goose and not the miscellaneous stuff which mas- some experiments which she has made with children o 


querades in cheap editions under that name. In particu- 
lar the child should not be fed upon extravagant and 
blood-curdling fiction. Jack the Giant Killer is the log- 
ical antecedent of Jack the Indian Killer and Jack the 
Ripper. The tales the child hears told will greatly influ- 
ence his subsequent reading. 

The period at which the child first begins to read for 
himself is one of especial peril. Many parents relax all 
watchfulness, thinking that if children are reading all is 
well. Such people keep the dime novel out of their 
homes, but they allow other forms of literature almost 
equally pernicious to get into their children’s hands. The 
juvenile magazines are full of stories in which sensation- 
alism is respectably clothed. The boys in these stories 
are always getting into the most impossible situations 
and having the most startling adventures. They encoun- 
ter and vanquish burglars; they rescue little girls from 
death by fire or flood, and grow up to marry them. They 
are almost killed in a dozen different ways, but in the last 
chapter always overcome their enemies, escape from their 
misfortunes, and live in peace and prosperity. 

This sugar-coated sensationalism is bad enough, but 
much worse is the sentimental stuff which is written in 
the name of religion, but which is effective only in vitiat- 
ing the taste, weakening the intellect, and giving false 
views of life. It appears notably in the “children’s col- 
umns” of certain religious papers, and in books designed 
for Sunday-school consumption. Happily the best Sun- 
day-schools have long since repudiated this sort of thing. 

The remedy is to surround the child with literature of 
permanent and vital interest. Let every child have his 
little bookcase in the nursery or, better yet, a shelf in 
the library which he may call his own. A good book 
presented to the child on each succeeding birthday and 
holiday will contribute toward the building up of a library 
that will be a source of lasting satisfaction. The child 
ought not to be supplied constantly with fresh reading 
matter. Let him read and re-read a few good books un- 
til they have become part of his permanent possession. 

Nothing, of course, can take the place of the library 
in the home, but there is a very good substitute in the 
school library. To the children of homes where poverty 
or gross materialism reigns these school collections offer 
a unique means for wider interests, finer culture. They 
stand in a measure in loco parentis, teaching the child 
thru what means great and good men have become good 
and great; how honesty, purity, gentleness, and temper- 
ance sweeten and glorify a life. 


oe 
Teaching Principles of Design. 


The place of illustrative work as a means of teaching 
principles of design is still undecided. Miss Sara S. Gan- 
nett, assistant supervisor of drawing at Springfield, Mass., 
gives in a recent number of Art Education the results of 
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Courtesy of Art Education. Done by a ten-year-old boy. 





primary grades. 
“The children were first taught,” she says, “to repre- 
sent the forms that were to appear in the picture by 





. Work of a child in the Second Grade. 
Courtesy of Art Education. 


mass or ‘spot.’ Simple silhouette were used. Then 3 
story, suggestive of the desired arrangement was related- 
The result showed, that children will, almost intuitively; 
arrange terms in symmetry and in rhythm, when they have 
an object for doing so. 

The children were later encouraged to arrange or illus- 
trate an idea ora story. A school of little fish chasing 
each other, or a flight of birds to the south interested 
them. The majority of the arrangements were rhythmi- 
cal. The best ones were shown and commented upon; 
memories of things having rhythmical motion were re- 
called, and illustrative designs were shown. 

To teach symmetry the same method was employed. 
An incident suggestive of balanced arrangement was re- 
lated, followed by the unguided composition of the chil- 
dren. The best results were shown and memories of 
such arrangements in nature and in art were recalled. 
Finally came the second atttempt to compose a symmet- 
rical design or illustration. 

a 


The Teacher. 
By Grace ADA Brown, New York. 


1 am thinking, my dear, of a story, 
From a book we seldom read, 

Tho’ it has been thru weary ages, 
A friend in word and deed, 

With a balm for every sorrow, 
And a boon for every need, 

And love, only love for its creed. 


And this story is told of a Teacher, 
Whose gentle, conquering name 
Illumines the grim, gray centuries 
With Right’s broad quenchless flame ; 
One who stood in his weary teaching 
Untouched by the world’s dark stain, 
And unharmed by its jealous blame. 


But so stupid, so dull were his pupils ! 
We only can wonder and weep ; 

Tho’ wings were his gift they refused them, 
Preferring to blunder and creep ; 

And ’tis said, in his grandest of lessons 
When his sorrow was bitter and deep, 

Some wearied and e’en fell asleep. 


Did he punish them sore, the Great Teacher, 
You ask me, my darling? 0, no;. 


—— Ase But again and again he repeated 
f] ‘ His lessons so gently, so slow. 
’ h => - Ay, he even went thru the death-shadow, 
. To show them the way they must go ; 


But the gloom he made bright with love’s 
glow. 
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Constructive Work in Schools. 
By Marcaret J. Copp, Chicago. 
Tea-Pot Stand. 


In lessons in handicraft it is well to work from forms 
already somewhat familiar to the children. The hexagon 
naturally follows the circle, which even the little ones 
know as “Round O;” and the hexagon has therefore 
been selected as the basis from which to develop this 
lesson. 

The children may take a piece of paper six inches 
square, and with compasses, or pencil and string, describe 
a circle having a three-inch radius, and cut it out care- 
fully with scissors. 

Fold this paper circle in halves then again in quarters. 

Then fold the quarters, dividing them into three equal 
parts. Crease firmly and open, when the circle will be 
found divided into twelve equal parts. 

Draw heavy lines, joining the extremities of the alter- 
nate creased lines and you will have the hexagon, which 
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Geometric Construction of the Hexagon. 


DiREcTIons: With a three-ineh radius describe circle and arcs, 
then draw the hexagon. 


formed the foundation of this lesson. This answers for 
a pattern by which the hexagonal mat for the tea table 
may be cut. 

If the pupils are old enough, the mathematical con- 
struction given below may be employed. 

This little mat may be cut of holly or any fancy wood, 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. The pattern should 
be neatly drawn upon the wood, then cut out with a 
sharp knife. The wood should be carefully sandpapered 
to remove all roughness, and the finished article may re- 
ceive a coating of shellac. 


Tabouret, 


This is a modification of the preceding lesson, and this 
little tabouret or stool may be made in miniature of 
heavy card or strawboard. 

The hexagonal top is obtained as before. The base 











Base for Tabouret. (Six pieces are needed.) 
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needs six pieces like the pattern given, each measuring 
five by two and one-fourth inches. For gluing, quarter 
inch flaps should be added at the top and at one side of 








Top of Tabouret. 


each piece, as shown by the dotted line; or the six pieces 
could be cut all in one, and bent into shape, when only 
one flap would be needed. The familiar Moorish curves 
are used for the openings in the base. In connection 
with this a talk upon the more marked characteristics of 
Moorish art may be given. This little tabouret may also 
be made of wood of the same, or of larger size. 


Ornamentation. 


It will prove a great incentive if the pupils are allowed 
to ornament the neatest specimens of their woodwork, 
and it is astonishing how much may be accomplished by 
the use of very simple tools. 


Punching Work. 


This is easy and effective. Carving punches may’ be 
bought for about fifteen cents apiece, or if great econ- 





omy is necessary, a broad-headed nail may be filed, and 
this can be made to serve every purpose. 

Some simple design, as a leaf or geometric figure, 
should be drawn in outline ; then, leaving the design plain, 
go over the background with the carving punch, striking 
it firmly with a hammer. Soft wood is needed to get a 
good effect.—The Teachers’ Institute. 
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Letters, 








One Use of Local Geography. 


_ There are two views as to the starting point in teach- 
ing geography, and each has its advocates. You may, 
if you desire, start with the locality in which you live, 
or you may begin with the world as a whole. Many ar- 
guments can be advanced on both sides. But whichever 
view a person may take, he must never overlook the 
value of understanding much of local geography. Chil- 
dren know a great deal about the physical and commer- 
ciel features of their home territory; often a great deal 
more than their teachers. If there are streams, ponds, 
hills, rocks, beaches, the children know what and where 
they are. They know what fish are in the waters, what 
flowers abound in the woods and fields, where the nut 
trees and fruit trees are. They know what the people of 
their village do for a living. They have, from their own 
observation, then, a basis for whatever geographical in- 
struction may be given to them. 

It is the teacher’s duty to learn local geography at 

least as well asthe children know it. The woods and 
fields should be scoured, the streams peered into, and the 
hills climbed ; for when this is done there is forged a 
steel that can strike a kindling spark of interest, and it 
will be found that many an obscure idea may thus be 
made clear to the children. In order to illustrate what 
I mean, let me take some of the features of southern 
Long Island. 
__ It is not difficult for the children here to have clear 
ideas of ocean, bay, beach. They know these things and 
have known them from their earliest recollection. Every 
mention of ocean brings up the familiar view of the At- 
lantic. But after afew such things, it seems as tho few 
more clear ideas could be gained except from travel. 
These children have never seen rocks, mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, how then can they understand them? 

In our little bay we have a great many coves and 
points of land. These are small, of course, and cannot 
be dignified with the name cape or harbor. But these 
points are pigmy capes none the less, and if the teacher 
knows where the points are and understands what they 
are, he will have little or no difficulty in giving the pupil 
a clear idea of a cape, with these little projections of 
sand as a basis. In these coves, especially in the deep 
ones, there are all the elements of a good harbor: pro- 
tection from the wind and waves by interposed land, with 
easy means of approach. 

There are many little islands which the children know, 
and which can be made to give a clear idea of all islands. 
A teacher who knows where one of these is can easily 
multiply it for the children into an Australia. Peninsulas 
are also in abundance for the one who looks for them. 

But when you have these more common water forma- 
tions, you may think that you will have more trouble, “for 
where,” you may say, “‘arethe lakes and rivers?” Well, 
here is a mill pond, which has all the essential features 
of a lake. It has its wooded or cultivated shores, its outlet 
and its feeding streams. The wide, deep creek flowing 


into the bay makes a first-class outline in which to en- — 


close the ideaof a river. The slope from each side of the 
stream makes clear theidea of a valley. Andso I might 
go on with many more of these features. 

I well remember how I thought that the things about 
the place of my nativity were not worth reckoning with in 
my study of geography ; the physical features were not 
wonderful enough to be of interest; the places men- 
tioned in the books were much more important. It took 
some years of travel to find out that one part of the world 
is scarcely more favored than another; and that the 
people of another locality looked upon their surrounding 
country much asI had done, and had cast their longing 
eyes toward my birthplace as I had toward theirs. But 
after looking in various parts of the United States for 
great geographical features, I find them all here at home. 
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There are few places that I have visited, whose counter. 
part or iliustration I fail to find at home. 

It isin this way that local geography attains its great- 
est value; not merely in drawing school-houses and 
school-yards to a scale, tho this is good, but in making 
every foot of land and water in your neighborhood a 
constant illustration of the great universal geographical 
facts. CHAS. WARREN HAWKINS. 

Amityville, N. Y. 





The Teacher’s Daily Preparation. 


If the teacher would only carefully prepare the lessons 
of the following day, many of the mistakes in the class re- 
sults might be prevented. The matter in each grade 
seems to the respective teacher easy, thoroly understood 
by her, and certainly she feels that it is an easy matter 
to present it to her class. Why take time to go over 
what is well-known? Why, indeed? Many a matter 
seems simple until it is actually undertaken; and not until 
it is undertaken do the difficulties or vexatious little 
catches present themselves. 

, She may take an arithmetic lesson and glance it over, 
concluding that there is nothing in it. to dwell on ; she 
has explained them all—each as soon as read. Let her, 
however, sit down and work them out and she may find 
that her answer in one is not right ; it does not corres- 
pond with the answer in the “key.” Why? Sheis sure 
she understands it. So is the patient pupil sure he has 
been performing it as taught and yet the discouraging 
“No,” “No,” is rung into his ears each time that he 
presents it for hercommendation. What is the trouble? 
Upon looking it over she may find that, if itis an example 
in square measure, she has been using 9 instead of 2724 ; 
or she may have worked it out, resulting square inches 
when sq. ft. were called for ; and no matter what kind of 
example it may be, mistakes may occur which, if she 
were thoroly on guard, would not. She should not be so 
careless! No; but she actually was and now she cen- 
sures herself and also she has deeper sympathy with the 
“careless pupil,” and is ready to emphasize such places 
in her explanations hereafter. : 

Let it be a rule to go over all lessons before they are 
taught ; let outside interesting stories be brought in, to 
enliven the lessons in history and geography, and in a 
short time the pains thus taken will be amply repaid by 
the better results of the whole class. 

A profitable method of preparing to review a class in 
history is to publish on the class bulletin a list of histor- 
ies obtainable at the public library and offer reward to 
such pupils as bring them into the class. ‘ 

When the volumes are procured, the teacher herself 
may select from each the portion devoted to the review 
topics and read to the class, stopping for pupils to finish 
a sentence here and there; thus drawing from them the 
important facts that she thinks they should be prepared 
on and also leading them to feel wherein they are weak, 
that they may study the points unprepared. 2 

There is a marked advantage in reading many authors 
on, one subject, the benefit of review that is not mono- 
tonous and the fixing of facts in an interesting way. 

Gambridge. L. HUTCHISON. -: 


Poor Furniture. 


My present school-house has old-fashioned desks that 
are not fastened down and have given me great trouble. 
Last November we had some public exercises and a good 
many parents came in. One composition ridiculed the 
desks in an unsparing manner. Later on a petition 
was prepared by the girls and signed by all the pupilsand 
very many mothers, asking the trustees for good furni- 
ture. One man, with no children, said he would give $5 
for the desks and in June they were put in. I expect to 
be quite happy with these new desks next fall and winter. 

AGNES COSGROVE. 
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Mr. Bok’s Revolt of the Ladies. 


Let every educator arm himself for the threatened 
revolt under the auspices of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
When Mr. Bok says, “Ladies, strike a blow !” without 
adding so much as “please,” which, according to the 
lamented Ruth Ashmore must never be omitted, he is 
terribly in earnest. Thus something tremendous must 
be under way when that gentle expounder of prigmatic 
philosophy asks the ladies five times in one column “to 
deal one blow,” besides suggesting that “‘ conditions call 
for a succession of steady and vigorous blows.” These 
five blows and the steady and successive ones are to be 
aimed at the present educational system which, according 
to Mr. Bok, is an evil of great magnitude. The Sep- 
tember editorial gives “ this first blow for the parents to 
strike” : : 

That every parent who has a child at school will send a 
note to the teacher stating that under no circumstances what- 
ever will the father and mother permit any home study by the 
child. 

This blow number one is suggested, Mr. Bok says: 
“only after the most careful investigation as being the 
wisest one.” It is guaranteed to open the eyes of edu- 
cators as nothing else would do and to make “the 
politicians back of our public-school system” realize that 
the worm has turned, “and that is exactly what the 
worm in this instance should do.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bok’s committee on 
blows and the turning of worms could not devise a plan 
with at least two per-cent. of common sense init. There 
is no doubt that in a few places—or let us admit even 
a large number of schools—the home study of children 
is sadly in need of sensible regulation. But “the evil” 
is neither so general as to discredit the whole public- 
school system, nor is it to be cured by abolishing home 
study altogether. What ought to be done is to turn the 
problem over to a committee of leading school super- 
intendents and medical practitioners who have made a 
specialty of the hygienic and educational needs of 
children. These persons would know, to begin with, 
that home-study for pupils in the primary schools is a 
different thing from that of the boys and girls in the 
grammar and high schools. They would think of many 
other points which neither Mr. Bok nor his advisers ever 
dreamed of. Morever they would be careful not to brew 
mischief and would refrain from rash assaults upon school 
discipline and administration. 

Mr. Bok’s logic argues that a music teacher must not 
ask his pupil to practice, but to be satisfied with the 
results of the two hours a week lessons. The study of 
French must be limited to the time occupied by instruc- 
tion. Absurd? Well, may-be an editor of a ladies’ 
periodical need not be logical. Nevertheless, he ought 
not to identify himself with those who go from house to 
house setting up parents against teachers. 

That blow number one was a piece of puerile and 
mischievous impertinence. If the four others and the 
following steady and vigorous ones are of a similar order 
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Mr. Bok had better limit himself to criticisms of the 
furnishings and hangings of the Pullman palace cars. 
The editorial article on the latter subject occupies just 
about as much spacein the October Ladies’ Home Journal 
as “the first blow” at the home-study of school children. 
The decoration of Pullman cars is second only in im- 
portance to the education of children. Mr. Bok is afraid 
that the taste of many of his readers may be corrupted 
by the fringes and tassels and things. Some of them 
told him that those hangings were just too lovely for 
anything. That roused his temper and after construct- 
ing blow number one for the turning of worms, he made 
a vigorous attack upon what he is pleased to call “travel- 
ing educators of the public,” which in their present 
disgrace are, however, “simply vehicles of the worst 
taste imaginable—in fact of no taste whatever.” 

The home-study of children stands first in importance ; 
Pulman palace cars, second ; Mrs. Roosevelt’s personality, 
third. If it were not for the mischief which some of 
Mr. Bok’s lady admirers will do with their prescribed 
notes to teachers, one might get considerable amusement 
out of the October editorials. 

GS 


Superintendents Favor Vertical Writing 


One of the most interesting discussions at the New 
York State Council of School Superintendents last week 
had as its subject vertical versus slant writing. The 
sentiment was so overwhelmingly in favor of vertical 
writing that only four out of the large assemblage cast 
their votes in favor of slant, and but one man went on 
record as not yet having made up his mind. 

Supts. Davis and Lee, of the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and Mr. Felter of Brooklyn, presented 
vigorously their objections to vertical writing, but failed 
to establish the superiority of slant. Supts. O’Brien and 


Edson, of Manhattan and the Bronx, were cheered when . 


they explained why they had not voted with their con- 
freres on the board of borough superintendents in recom- 
mending the abolition of the vertical system. 

There seems to be some misapprehension as to the 
meaning of the widely-advertised vote of the borough 
board of superintendents in favor of slant. According 
to Mr. Davis’ statement, the principals are left free to 
teach vertical writing if they choose, a majority of the 
board simply agreeing to record their preferences as in 
favor of the slant. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak more fully upon this 
subject in a later number. One thing seems assured, 
and this is that a vertical script has come to stay, as a 
standard for beginners in penmanship. Whatever 
changes the individualities of older writers may work in 
the angle are of no consequence to teachers. Their duty 
is to present standards of legibility and simplicity. 
Rapidity, tho essential, is of secondary importance. To 
this end there can be no doubt as to the superiority of 
the vertical writing over slant. 

a6 


Popularity of Co-ordinate Education. 


The separate women’s colleges of the East—Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, and the Bal- 
timore College for Women—have an attendance that ag- 
gregates about 4,000 students. Their prosperity con- 
joined with the small number of students in those Eastern 
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universities, like Cornell, where co-education prevails, 
has always been regarded as an indication of the prefer- 
ence of young women for separate education. 

More recently however, according to an article in the 
Nation, the growth of what may be called the co-ordinate 
colleges, such as Barnard, Radcliffe, and Pembroke, sug- 
gests the possibilities of a type of collegiate education 
which has the advantages both of separation and of co- 
education. The executive committee of Chicago univer- 
sity is considering the feasibility of separating the men 
and women in the college department proper. Many peo- 
ple believe that this signifies the overthrow in the Middle 
West of the idea of co-education. 

The co-ordinate colleges have a great advantage over 
other institutions for women in that they are able to of- 
fer to women the best that is given to men, and under 
conditions that are not conducive to any unhealthy rival- 
ry. They all give the degree of the university upon 
graduation and enjoy all the privileges of membership in 
the university circle. It seems likely that co-ordinate 
education will become more and more popular. 


a 
The Dividing Line. 

How to differentiate the functions of the school board, 
the superintendent, and the principal is the subject of a 
suggestive editorial article in the Popular Educator. It 
has long been evident that in most cities there is no 
proper definition of the authority of each of these. The 
school boards lay upon a superintendent the responsibil- 
ity of running the schools, and yet interfere with him 
constantly in the selection of teachers, the choice of text- 
books, and even the methods of teaching. The superin- 
tendent in turn theoretically deputes his authority to the 
principal of a school but practically has it understood 
that if things do not go as he wants them to, there will 
be trouble. Most principals are constantly in fear of 
doing something that is outside of their jurisdiction. 
Only by knowing pretty well the personal characteristics 
of their superintendent can they be at all certain how 
much rope they are allowed. 

The writer pleads for a more careful definition of the 
relations of these parties to each other. The principals 
should look after all the details of the work in their re- 
spective schools ; to them should be assigned the selec- 
tion of all employees working under them. To the su- 
perintendents could be given the more comprehensive 
work of selecting the heads of schools, the influencing of 
the legislation of the committees, and the very impor- 
tant task of keeping the public in sympathetic touch 
with the schools. The province of the school board 
would be purely legislative. Its most valuable work would 
be so to legislate that the functions of the supervising 
bodies might be exercised with the minimum of friction. 

Gr 

Under the auspices of Prof. Booker T. Washington a 
party of students from the Tuskegee school is about to 
sail for the west coast of Africa with all the necessary 
equipment for teaching the natives to raise cotton. Mr. 
Washington believes that the mistakes and failures of the 


Siberia colony can be avoided, and that this enterprise is 
the beginning of a great movement for the benefit of the 


negro race. 
SF 


Prof. J. E. Lough, of the Oshkosh, Wis. normal school 
has been appointed head of the new normal school which 
is about to be established at Manila, Philippine Islands. 
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The Busy World. 


The probability is that there will be 250,000 children 
in Cuban schools by the end of the present school year. 
The largest number at school under the Spanish rule was 
less than 30,000. 


A party of Harvard students, led by Prof. Delabarre, 
of Brown university, has just returned from Labrador, 
reporting the discovery of a mountain more than 5,000 
feet high, which the discoverers named Mount Eliot, in 
honor-of the president of Harvard. Another peak was 
named Mount Faunce, for President Faunce, of Brown. 


The point of interest in Chinese affairs has shifted to 
South China where the rebels are threatening the Bri- 
tish dependencies in the neighborhood of Hongkong. 
The movement is said to be growing daily. It is not a 
Boxer excitement but is distinctly anti-Manchu in char- 
acter. 

Rain in great abundance has recently fallen upon the 
parched territory of India and given a promise that the 
day of famine will soon be over. Such ordeals as the 
country has gone thru in the last year are likely to be- 
come rare in the future, for irrigating canals, railroads, 
and highways are being opened in every direction. 


One interesting feature of the victory of imperialism 
in the English elections is the fact that power for the 
next few years will be lodged exclusively in the hands of 
very rich men. Among the supporters of the govern- 
ment there is not a single representative of the working 
classes, only two or three Protestant Dissenters, and hard- 
ly a representative of the class to which the younger Pitt 
belonged—the poor gentlemen. 

The English engineering societies are stirring up the 
subject of the teaching of mathematics in the universi- 
ties and secondary schools. They object to the custom 
of making mathematics merely an exercise in logic, to 
the complete ignoring of its practical applications. At 
a recent dinner of the London Mathematical Society one 
of the toasts was: “Here’s to pure mathematics; may 
it never be of any use to anybody.” 

The largest Sunday-school in the world according to a 
writer in the Woman s Home Companion, is at Stockport, 
England. It was founded in 1784, has a present enroll- 
ment of over 5,000 and a total record of 6,085 teachers, 
and 105,900 pupils trained within its walls. The curricu- 
lum embraces not only Bible study but reading, writing, 
and spelling for those who urgently need such instruc- 
tion. 

The government in many foreign countries can take 
a hand in the development of a language. In France a 
decree has been issued by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion directing several noteworthy simplifications in spell- 
ing and syntax. The participle of verbs conjugated with 
avoir is henceforth to be invaluable; nouns of twc 
genders may be written or spoken in either gender , 
composite nouns, like tete-a-tete, are to form their plurals 
by simply odding s. 

Thanks to the opening of the Siberian railroad the 
New York botanical garden has come into possession of 
very valuable Siberian flora that have never before been 
seen in this country. Dr. N. L. Britton, director of the 
garden, was in Europe last summer securing additions 
and he was ‘fortunate enough to get some collections 
that had just been brought in from the valley of the 
Amur. 

The good work done by the Peabody education fund 
goes on from year to year. Ata recent meeting of the 
guardians in New York Dr. J. M. L. Curry, general agent 
for the fund, reported the disbursement of over $84,000 
during the past year. All this went toward the educa- 
tion of the negro. Georgia received $5,600, which was 
the largest amount given to any one state. 


Cincinnati is beginning to name its school-houses in- 
stead of numbering them. The Whittier school on Price 
Hill is an example. The Public School Journal, the local 
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educational paper, is agitating the bestowal of names 
upon all the older buildings. What college man, it is 
suggested, would be proud of his alma mater if he had to 
refer to it by a number? Imagine a Harvard graduate 
having to say that he was educated at Massachusetts 
ootege No. 1, or a Yale man yelling for Connecticut’s 
First ! 
Marriage Among College Women. 


A few conclusions about college women may be de- 
duced from statistics prepared by Prof. Mary R. Smith, 
of Leland Stanford university. It would appear that : 

1. College women marry two years later than the non- 
college women (at 26.3 vs. 24.3 years of age). 

2. The age of marriage of both classes has been grow- 
ing later during the last thirty years. 

3. There is no reasonable difference between the two 
classes in regard to health either before or after mar- 
riage. 

4. Before marriage nearly one-half of the college 
women were engaged in teaching, and nearly three- 
fourth’s had some occupation outside their homes ; only 
one-third of the non-college women had outside occupa- 
tions. 

5. Three-fourths of the college women married college 
men, while less than one-half of the non-college women 
married college men. 

6. From the financial standpoint the college women 
married better than the non-college women. 


Size and Intelligence. 


The conclusions obtained by Dr. Frederick Smedley in 
the Chicago schools, proving apparently that the larger 
and better formed pupils of a class are also intellectually 
superior to their smaller comrades are received with more 
or less skepticism by lay newspaper critics. The New 
York Herald probably expresses substantially the popu- 
lar opinion when it says editorially that the very large 
boy may be “extra smart” during early life, but “judg- 
ing from the number of comparatively small men who 
have made their mark in the history of human achieve- 
ment, the rule seems to be reversed when the individual 
gets older and settles down to ordinary proportions. 
Every one can call to mind the number of famous men 
who are small of stature and light of frame, while the 
merely big fellows cut a very low figure in the list of ex- 
ceptions to the rule.” 

Of course all this is purely assumption on the Herald 
writer’s part ; he has no statistics to show that the Phil- 
lips Brooks type of great man is less common than the 
Napoleonic type. It is, however, a fact that the popular 
impression is that the little man physically is more apt 
to be the big man mentally. 


Wages and Prices. 


In the good times that have come upon us since 1896 
the scale of wages thruout the country has advanced. 
The tables prepared by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, labor 
commissioner, show an increase of more than three per 
cent. over the figures for 1891. Taking 100 as the 
wages of 1891 we get: 


Relative Relative 


Year Wages | Year Wages 
Res ciicescornceetteeenecs PII TARO: wnSes cbnssvacbacccstes 97.93 
REE eee oe LU Ree 98.96 
___, SNR eee oh £3 EER ee 98.79 
J SS ee dE ae 101.54 
PRA chines heticheoustiese DEE OO siiscsniccsscstesthicen 103.43 


It is evident that the earning capacity of the individ- 
ual is greater in good times than in hard times. Other 
statistics have been gathered relative to the prices of 
commodities. It is evident that in the last few years 
labor is only one of many commodities which have ad- 
vanced in price. The increase in the cost of beef in five 
years has been nearly thirty per cent., in pork, eighty 
per cent., and so on thru a large list of staples. The 
figures are interesting as showing the tendency of all 
things to advance together. 
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The Coal Strike Adjustment. 


Now that everything is moving toward a peaceful 
settlement of the labor troubles in the anthracite coal 
region, many of the newspapers are giving great credit 
for it to Mr, John Mitchell, leader of the striking miners, 
It has even been suggested that he is the ideal leader of 
labor so long sought for—prudent, resourceful, and 
inflexibly honest. It is said of him that in this case he 
has succeeded in preventing violence in a region where 
violence was almost inevitable: that in the settlement 
of difficulties he has ignored his own dignity and has 
stood upon punctilios as to the formal recognition of the 
union. He has brought about a number of technical 
adjustments regrrding sliding scales and contracts that 
were exceedingly difficult to make. In short, he has 
been the central figure in the first great victory won by 
organized labor. 


Death of John Sherman. 


One of the few surviving figures of the Civil war 
period disappeared with the death of ex-secretary Sher- 
man. He entered political life in 1848, at a time when 
the present Republican party was hardly thought of ; 
his activity continued down to the Spanish-American 
war when, finding his duties as secretary of state 
too much for his failing powers, he felt himself 
obliged to retire to private life. In hislong career he 
had rendered the country many services, of which the 
greatest were beyond doubt his contributions to the 
stability of our financial system. As secretary of the 
treasury under President Hayes he made so brilliant a 
record that he became the choice of a large section of 
the Republican party for president. He failed, how- 
ever, at each succeeding convention to get the requi- 
site number of votes to secure the nomination. _ Per- 
sonally, Mr. Sherman was a man of kindly impulses 
and high principles. He was a politician, but a poli- 
tician of the highest type. 


The Sources of Asphalt. 


Nearly all the asphalt which is used in the streets of 
our great cities comes up from Venezuela. There are 
other deposits in Judza, in Siberia, and in Mexico, but 
nowhere is the asphalt so easily accessible as in the won- 
derful asphalt lakes of Venezuela and Trinidad. The 
lake on the mainland is about 1,0U0 acres in extent, that 
in Trinidad about 115 acres. Both are in a semi-fluid state. 
They may be walked upon, but it does not do to stand 
still in one place. If a man went to sleep on the surface 
he would be swallowed up during the night. Cartloads 
of the material are taken out every day, but as fast as a 
hole is made a fresh supply oozes in, so that the surface 
of the lakes is always fairly even. Soundings have been 
made to the depth of 200 feet and no bottom reached. 
The pure asphalt is too soft to be used as paving. It 
appears in our streets mixed with sand and powdered 
limestone. 


Currents in the Deep Sea. 


We are familiar enough with the phenomena of sur- 
face ocean currents, like the Gulf Stream, but only re- 
cently has it been suspected that far down in the ocean 
there were vast bodies of water showing very different 
temperatures at corresponding depths and moving in op- 
posite directions. Recent soundings made by the United 
States coast survey have shown that the general trend of 
the deep sea currents is from the poles toward the trop- 
ics but that there are numerous counter currents. One 
determining factor is the presence of ridges in the ocean 
bed, such that portions of the bottom or polar waters 
are interrupted in their course. These cause important 
breaks in the continuity of circulation. Even the warmer 
layers of the nether ocean are very cold. Forinstance a 
sounding off the mouth of the Rio de la Plata at the 
aie of 2,900 fathoms disclosed a temperature just be- 
Ow zero. 
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Rochester School Board Replies. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The answer of the school board to the 
petition of the patrons of pubiic school No. 36 for whole da 
sessions in the first grade, where pupils are at present attend- 
ing _ half a day, has been completed by the corporation 
counsel and forwarded by him to State Supt. Skinner, The 
half-day sessions are the rule in all the first grades and kinder- 
gartens of the Rochester schools, the plan having been adopted 
by the school commissioners at the beginning of the present 
school year. The appeal of the patrons of No, 36 is simply 
a test case to determine whether the board has authority 
to establish the halt-day session as a regular thing in any part 
of the school system. 

The points brought out by the Rochester authorities state 
the case fairly and convincingly for the half-day plan. It is 
asserted in part that: 


1. The plan completes the adjustment of the length of the 
—_ session to the strength and mental development of the 
child. 

2. The change greatly improves the physical conditions 
under which teachers and pupils work. In few cases are there 
more than twenty pupils in a room at a time. 

3. The efficiency of instruction is increased. 

4. The plan makes no discrimination between children of 
the same development, giving them all exactly the same hours 
of instruction. 

5. The plan was not intended to secure, nor has it resulted 
in, any material economy in the teaching force. 

6. The unsuitable and unhealthy annexes, complained of by 
the state department, have been largely done away with by the 
adoption of this plan. 

7. The course of study now laid out for the first grade is not 
defective, since it provides all the instruction the children can 
properly assimilate. 

8. The plan is already in successful operation in other cities 
— York state and, if illegal in Rochester, is illegal else- 
where. 

g. The petitioners make their appeal before the plan has 
been given a fair chance to justify itself; it had actually been 
in operation three weeks when their appeal was made. 

It is believed that the decision handed down from Albany in 
this case will be of far-reaching importance, for Syracuse, 
Ithaca, and several other cities have already gone ahead in the 
matter of short sessions. 


A Demand for Filtered Water. 


ToLepo, O.—The local chamber of commerce has offered a 
resolution recommending to the school board that it begin at 
once to provide filtered water for the schools. The city water 
is said to be so impure that such a pronunciamento was deemed 
imperative. At the same meeting the president of the chamber 
called attention to the fact that children in the schools are 
compelled to use dirty rebound books that parents would not 
have in their homes. 


To Enforce Attendance. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Supt. Webster has prepared a reso- 
lution which he hopes to get thru the school board calling for 
the appointment of “attendance officers.” At present there is 
no way of hunting up families who keep their children at home. 
It is said that there are about 18,500 children of school age 
who are not in attendance. 

The law itself is very defective since it provides for no pen- 
alty in case of its violation. Mr. Webster hopes to get this 
winter's legislature to impose a penalty of twenty dollars for 
the first offence, the amount increasing as the offence is re- 
peated. 


School Board Backs Down. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The board of examiners has won 
its fight with the school board. The renewal of teachers’ certifi- 
cates will henceforth be in the hands of the examiners, and the 
approval by the school board will be merely formal. Pres. 
Denman and the other directors agreed October 9 to adopt a 
long list of recommendations including life diplomas for sev- 
eral teachers. 


Loyal to Their Trust. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Altho President Rosenbloom, of the 
board of education, has sent word to all the teachers and em- 
ployees of the school system that their pay may be held up on 
account of present legal complications, nobody has stopped 
work, All prefer to go on, even tho their continuance is 
attended with personalhardship. It is now nearly four months 
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since any teacher has received a cent of salary and a good deal 


of suffering is known toexist. Considerable borrowing at high 
rates of interest is also reported as an unpleasant feature. 


What Should be Constants ? 


Kansas City, Mo.—‘*What Studies are Constants in a 
High School Course?’ was the subject of papers read by Prin- 
cipals Grisham and Phillips of this city at the first monthly 
meeting of public school principals. 

The only constants that were agreed upon by both speakers 
were English and history and their allied branches. To these 
studies some science and mathematics were added, tho Prin- 
cipal Grisham admitted that there were some students who 
could not learn mathematics, and Principal Phillips believed in 
requiring only enough for accurate mental operations. 

Mr. Phillips made a strong plea for the study of ethics as a 
constant. He spoke of character development as of great im 
portance and believed that much crime could be averted by 
systematic study of moral questionsin the public schools. He 
also spoke of manual training as a more and more popular 
constant. 


Learning English in Porto Rico. 


Dr. George E. Groff, superintendent of schools in Porto Rico, 
has sent to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL interesting specimens of 
composition work and penmanship. The people of the Span- 
ish-American countries are said to be especially fond of a deli- 
cate, refined handwriting, and these samples, coming from the 
squalid little village of Guanica bear out the statement. They 
are the work of children six or seven years old executed in a 
sort of Spencerian hand with remarkable precision and 
accuracy. 

The compositions, too, are very entertaining, especially as 
coming from children who a year ago knew no word of Eng- 
lish. As an example we take pleasure in printing this essay by 
Agripina Ayala, fourteen years of age: 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR SCHOOL. 


I live in Viegues and go to the girls’ school. In our school 
we have three rooms and three teachers, two English, and one 
Spanish. I like more the English than the Spanish. 

There are eighty-six children in our school, and there are 
more in the first class than in the second or third. My name 
is Agripina Ayala, I am fourteen years old, and am in the third 
class. 

We have in our room a picture of the Governor of Porto Rico, 
Mr. Allen, with palms around it. We have a flag, a table, and 
a case for our books. 

This is all I have time to write to-day for I am hungry, but 
will write more some other day. 


Again here is one by Louisa Peterson, a little girl of twelve: 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT THE YEAR. 

In one year there are three hundred sixty-five days of twenty- 
fours each. Each hour is sixty minutes and each minute is 
sixty seconds. 

There are twelve months in a year, January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August, September, October, 
November, and December. . 

In Porto Rico we have two seasons, the rainy season and the 
dry season: but in colder climates they have four seasons, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Our rainy season be- 
gins in May and lasts until November when the dry season 
begins and lasts until May. 

There are fifty-two weeks in a year, and seven days ina 
week. The names of the days of the week are Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, naa yt Friday, and Saturday. 

My teacher asks me which part of the year I like best. I like 
best the first part of the rainy season when the trees are full of 
prety blossoms. I think it must be like Spring in the United 

tates. 


Indian School Criticised. 


LAKE Mouonk, N. Y.—At the recent Indian conference a 
very spirited attack was made upon the system of tribal 
schools for the Indians. Rev. A. G. Murray, of the Paunee 
mission, Oklahoma, asserted that the tribal schools are noto- 
rious for nepotism and extravagance. There are 50,000 white 
children in Indian territory out of school, he said, Congress 
having provided no accommodations for them. Of 267,000 
Indians 45,000 are sustained by the government. 


Items from Minnesota. 


MoorHEAD, MINN.—The failure of crops in Minnesota does 
not seem to affect the educational ardor of the state. All of 
the institutions are overflowing with pupils. The University, 
Carlton, MacAlester, and the four normal schools all report an 
increased attendance. ' 


Much speculation relative to the next superintendent of 
public instruction is rife nowadays. Several candidates have 
appeared for the place. 
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Topics atEthe! State Superintendents’ Meeting. 


One of the most peaigeoe 4 discussions of the meeting of the 
superintendents of New York state, held Oct. 17-19 was on the 
subject of vertical writing. A great many good points also 
came out in the discussion of the length of the educational 
course. Supt. Wheelock made the most radical propositions of 
the day when he advocated putting Latin and algebra down 
into the seventh grade. He said in part: “The grammar 
course ought to be definitely fixed at eight years. Seven years 
are not enough for completing the elementary school work ; 
the seven year course might be of advantage to our pupils 
= are going to college, but most of our pupils do not go to 
college. 

“What subjects would I put into an eight years’ course? 
Well, primarily, of course, I should have about the studies we 
now find there, perhaps varying the emphasis a little. You 
cannot get away from the necessity of arithmetic, geography, 
English, etc. The law requires physiology, so that I suppose 
that must stay. In my ideal course I should certainly have a 
foreiga language in the seventh and eighth years, even if geog- 
raphy had to suffer a little. My preference would be for Latin 
rather than for French or German, for I believe that the dis- 
ciplinary value of Latin is greater than that of almost any 
other subject. 

“ T have come more than ever to feel the value of Latin dur- 
the past year, as I have seen my own child, a girl in the eighth 
grade, thoroly awakened by a year’s work im Latin. For the 
first time in her life she has learned fairly to grapple with a 
difficulty and master it. 

“ We are still wasting a great deal oi time over arithmetic 
and so called English. It is my opinion that algebra can be 
successfully taught in the grades.” 


AN ELASTIC COURSE OF STUDY. 

Associate Supt. Edson, of New York city, continued the dis- 
cussion. He said that a course of study ought to be a matter 
of growth, of slow evolution. One scientifically arranged to- 
day must be out of place ten years hence. The course has to 
a from year to year. Radical changes are generally 

ad. 

“There is no such thing,” continued Mr. Edson mage J 
down to the topic that has lately been agitating the New Yor 
school authorities, ‘as an over-crowded curriculum, if the child 
and not the course is made the center of interest. Our most 
thoughtful educators are studying the child from the point of 
view of his capacity.” 

The three courses common to elementary schools were then 
taken up. Among the cities of this country some few have the 
nine-year course; most, the eight-year; a very few, including 
New York, the seven-year course. 

‘“‘ The danger in the nine-year course,”’ said Mr. Edson, “ is 
that of dawdling. The pace is almost sure to be too leisurely. 
These nine-year schools give color to the charges made by 
Professor Munsterberg that our boys and girls are not worked 
up to their normal capacity. Nor is the introduction of high 
school studies a legitimate remevy. I believe that the place 
for Latin and algebra is in the high school where they can be 
effectively taught. 

“T used to think that the seven-year course was subject to 
the opposite danger; that it either contained too few subjects 
or that it rushed the teacher and pupils at a neck-breakin 
rate. Yet the more I study the New York system the more 
am convinced that it has greater possibilities than educators 
have suspected. Its cee of semi-annual promotions makes it 
possible to combine the excellences of the seven-year and the 
eight-year courses. We can push forward the bright pupils 
and hold the dull ones back. Dawdling is prevented, and yet 
superficiality can be discouraged. I must say that I am con- 
verted to the seven-year course where, as with us, it can be 
made elastic.” 

RIGHTS OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Continuing Mr. Edson’s exposition of the advantages of the 
New York plan, Associate Supt. Godwin said that in schem- 
ing out a course the needs of the community must always be 
considered. What the people want they ought to get. We 
need to remember, however, that the method by which the lay- 
man would propose to get his desired results is apt to be un- 
pedagogical and absurd. 

“For instance, people are objecting to the length of the 
child’s term of education. They think that the young profes- 
sional man ought to get started before he is thirty. They are 
right in so thinking. Yet they are wrong in demanding high 
schvol studies in the grammar school course, college studies 
in the high school, professional schpol courses in the college. 
The pedagogically correct thing is, not to mix the courses but 
to shorten them for the benefit of those who can do them in 
less time than at present.” 

The discussion then became general and was followed by a 
consideration of the course of study in high schools, introduced 
by an able talk from Supt. F. H. Wood, of the state trainin 
schools. A very able paper bearing upon the high schoo 
question was presented by Supt. Shear, of White Plains. The 
title of Mr. Shear’s paper was, “ Study Halls vs. Separate 
Class-Rooms.” 

Mr. Shear took the stand that in high schools of 300 or less 
pupils the study-hall with recitation rooms is the preferable 
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plan. “It is important,” he said, “for the student to learn 
concentration; he can gain it in the hall. Cheating and copy- 
ing go on with greater difficulty in a large hall where the pupils 
of aclass can be scattered. The harmful aid of the teacher 
will be less of an element; the small class-room gives especial 
encouragement to the habit of rushing for help at every little 
difficulty. One large room can be better lighted and ventilated. 
There is also economy in the matter of teaching force. The 
students, being all together, learn to consider the school as of 
more importance than the class. pny ee grants the value 
of the assembly hall; the study hall is simply an extension of 
the same principle.” 


New England Notes. 
Massachusetts Institutes. 


Teachers’ institutes, under the management of the state 
board of education, were held last week, at Dedham and 
Plymouth, with essentially identical instruction. As always 
with real institutes, the various instructors aimed to present 
the most improved methods in the several subjects, and the 
earnest spirit manifested showed that the teachers attended to 
get all the benefit they could. 

Mr. Jackson, instructor in physics in the Bridgewater normal 
school, showed how not to do by giving a most alarming series 
of incomplete, or decidedly erroneous answers to questions set 
for entrance examination at his school. No stronger commen- 
tary could possibly be given upon the weakness of the purely 
laboratory method of teaching physics. Unfortunately, Mr. 
— ailed to tell the teachers what they ought to do that 

etter results might be secured. 

Mr. McDonald, agent of the board, showed the prime neces- 
sity of basing all manipulation of the equation in algebra upon 
the fundamental axioms; and of making the study of English 
primary in the instruction in Latin. 

Perhaps the most striking exercise of all was the one given 
by Professor Cone, of New York, upon reading. He showed 
the need for clear and accurate enunciation of the syllabic 
combinations, and he would have constant drill upon the 
pr pre and combined sounds until the vocal organs acquire ease 
of action. 


Essex County Teachers’ Association. 


The seventy first annual meeting of the Essex county asso- 
ciation was held at Peabody, Mass., on Friday, October 19, and 
was very largely attended. Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
university, addressed the association upon. “Training the 
Will.” He held that the ancient Greeks were decidedly in ad- 
vance of us, educationally, because they made what a man is, 
the essential in education, not what a man knows, as with us. 
American schools, and colleges as well, are defective thru the 
neglect of the moral element in culture. A reform in that 
feature should be the next step in educational progress. 

The afternoon session was broken up into sections, the 
most noteworthy topic being a discussion of the relations 
between the various grades of instruction. Very little that 
was decidedly new was elicited, but there was the general ex- 
pression of a desire to bring the whole field of progress, from 
the primary school to the college, into harmonious unity. 
Prin. W. P. Beckwith, of Salem normal school, said that the re- 
quirements for admission to the normal schools are based 
primarily upon the natural fitness of the candidate for the work 
of a teacher. 


Chapman School Unfinished, 


The loose way in which things are done by the Boston school 
committee is well illustrated by the unfinished condition of the 
Chapman school in East Boston. Over on Noodles Island, 
school accommodations are very poor and the committee last 

ear undertook to better them by building a new school-house. 

hey had only a little money towards it, but that trifle did not 
dishearten them. They expected the legislature to authorize a 
new loan for their purpose and accordingly they drafted a bill 
which went thru both branches as anticipated, but failed to 
receive Governor Crane’s signature. The governor’s ground 
for veto was that a general tax and loan bill, carrying $5,000,000, 
had just been passed and that the East Boston school could 
be built out of that. In this opinion he seems to have been 
mistaken, for Mayor Hart has told the school committee and 
the citizens of East Boston that he can give them none of this 
money and that their children will have to stay in the streets 
unless the contractor can be induced to go on and finish the 
building, taking chances on getting his money later. 

The contractor has not yet decided whether to take the risk 
or not. Meantime over 600 children in East Boston are imper- 
fectly provided for in a church building. 


The Short Skirt Indorsed. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—The state board of health, thru its 
agent Dr. C. A. Lindsley, has recommended that Connecticut 
teachers wear short skirts to school in the interest of the public 
health. He quotes with approval the recent rule passed by the 
authorities of El Paso, Tex., requiring all teachers to wear 
skirts that do not touch the ground. A peculiar feature of the 
situation is that not many years ago two Connecticut teachers 
were dismissed because they persisted in wearing short skirts. 
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Prizes for Musical Compositions. 


The New England Conservatory of Music is offering one 
thousand dollars in prizes for the two best musical compositions 
submitted. The first prize, of $600, will be awarded for 
the best work for chorus, solos, and orchestra, with English text, 
limited to four solo parts, the time of the performance to be 
about one hour, and either sacred or secular in character. The 
work may be in the form of a one-act opera, if the composer 
so chooses. 

The second prize, of $400, will be awarded for the best sym- 
phonic work for orchestra alone, the time of performance to be 
about thirty minutes, The competition is open to all com- 
posers resident for five years in the United States. The com- 
positions must be sent in before April 1, 1901. 


Active School Campaign. 


The Public School Association of Boston is hard at work 
stirring up public sentiment. Mr. E. A. Adler, assistant secre- 
tary of the association, at a recent meeting in the Allston dis- 
trict ot Boston, made an especial plea for the women to turn 
out and vote. Very few in the whole population avail them- 
selves of the privilege of suffrage, and the number of women 
voting has very largely decreased since 1889. The novelty has 
worn off. Yet the need of women’s votes is greater than at 
~~ time in the history of the city. 

he vast importance of the school question can be realized 
when it is stated that the school children of Boston outnumber 
all but four of the cities of Massachusetts. To house this en- 
rollment vast sums of money haye been spent. Yet of fifteen 
buildings investigated last week twelve are under the ban of 
hygienic laws. 


New Hampshire Teachers’ Association. 


ConcorD, N. H.—The first business taken up by the New 
Hampshire teachers, at the meeting of the state association 
was in regard to the matter of truancy. A resolution was 
passed favoring the passage of a statute, creating a state in- 
spector of truancy with appropriate powers for enforcing the 
truancy laws. The discussion of the question was opened by 
State Supt. Channing Folsom, who was followed by Supts. 
Bickford, of Manchester; Blaisdell, of Laconia; and Fasset, 
of Nashua. All the speakers favored the plan of having a 
truancy inspector. 

Prof. Clarence M. Weed, of the state agricultural college at 
Durham, gave an address on ‘ The Status of Nature Study in 
New Hampshire.” Miss Margaret McCloskey, of the Newark 
(N. J.) normal school, spoke on “ Nature Study in the Primary 
Grades ;” and Prof. A. C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater (Mass.) 
normal school, on “ Nature Study in the Grammar Grades.” 

At the round table conference for high school teachers Prin. 
Horace G. McKean, of Colby academy, gave an address on 
“The Relation of Private Schools to the Public School 
System.” 

In the evening, Pres. George H. Harris, of Amherst, gave an 
— “Three Stages in the Evolution of the Public 

chool. 


The New Year in Michigan. 


The school year is well under way and finds the usual or 
ey an unusual number of schoolmasters in new places in 

ichigan. In spite of rumors and threatenings Supt. Wales 
C. Martindale was re-elected at Detroit and the storm again 
subsides, 

The second city has a change; Supt. F. R. Hathaway goes 
into the beet sugar business at Alma and is succeeded by Supt. 
W. H. Elson, of .West Superior, Wis. Saginaw, E.S., Bay 
City, and Jackson have no change in superintendency. Sagi- 
naw, W.S., loses Mr. E. C. Thompson, who had been there 
some thirteen years, and elects Mr. N. A. Richards who was 
formerly at West Bay City but who did not teach last year. 
Mr. Thompson succeeds Miss Anna M. Chandler, at Mar- 
quette. Miss Chandler retires from teaching. She was the 
only prominent woman superintendent in the state. 

At Pontiac, Prin. R. B. Dean is promoted to first place, while 
Supt. Hugh Brown embarks in iy and publishing 
work at Ann Arbor. Mr. Kendall P. Brooks, of Alma suc- 
ceeds Principal Dean. 

Supt. W. L. Stewart, of Hillsdale, leaves the work and Hills- 
dale calls former Principal S.J. Gier back from St. Clair to 
take the superintendency. 

Supt. R. L. Holloway, after eight years at Caro, goes to St. 
Clair and is succeeded by F. L. Evans, of Laingsburg. Supt. 
P. J. Wilson goes to Wyandotte. There is no change in the 
head at Port Huron, but Prin. R. O. Austin takes the mathe- 
matics at St. Johns Military academy near Milwaukee and is 
succeeded by Mr. Allan J. Eastman, of the University of Mich- 
igan. Mr. of H. Norton, of Plainville takes work in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and is followed by Mr. H.C. Pgs of 
Vicksburg, and he in turn by Prin. Ora Travis, of Union 


City. 

Mr. V.G. Mays, of New Baltimore, takes the Newaygo 
schools. Supt. Orr Schurtz, of Eaton Rapids, goes into jour- 
nalism and Mr, T. B. Hartley comes from Brainerd, Minn., to 
Eaton Rapids. Mr. Hartley was formerly at Bessemer, Mich. 
Mr. W. M. Conway, of Almont, returns to West Virginia and 
is succeeded by Mr. Jas. W. Taylor, University of Michigan, 
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99. Mr. W.E. Hanson is promoted from a principalship to 
superintendency at Alma. Mr. H. H. Hayden goes to Hast 
ings and is followed at Constantine by Mr. L. B. Autlin. Miss 
Florence Barnard leaves the principalship at Mt. Clemens and 
accepts a place at Saginaw. Mr. Richmond H. Kirtland, of 
Ann Arbor becomes superintendent at Houghton. Mr. E.C. 
Hambleton goes to Galesburg, while Mr. A. W. Bolt, of that 
place, goes to Otsego. Mr. Geo. E. Garbutt is elected super- 
intendent at Saranac. Mr.J. B. Nicholson resigns at Lowell 
to go into business and F. W. Graham takes his place. Other 
new men are J. 3. Field, at Chesaning; H. W. Daniels, at St. 
Louis; E. C. Meade, at Hersey; G. F. Manning, at Cedar 
Springs; C. L. Pembertou, at Tekousha; H. F. Knapp, at 
Quincy; L. O. De Camp, at Vanderbilt; J. L. Jenner, at Mid- 
land; E. L. Griffith, at Fremont; E. E. Kelley, Coopersville : 


B. A. Howard, at East Jordan. W. J. McKONE. 
Albion, Mich. 
Sr 
In and Around New York City. 
To Test Poor Eyesight. 


Every teacher in the Manhattan schools is to be furnished 
with a booklet of intormation and cards which will enable her 
—_ to detect ordinary cases of poor eyesight among her 
- s. Wherever such a case is detected, the child’s parents 
will receive a card stating that his eyes are defective and that 
the family doctor had better be consulted. 


Kindergarten Candidates. 


Numerous candidates for kindergarten positions were exam- 
ined by Dr. Walter L. Hervey last week. An interesting part 
of their examination was the oral test in the course of which 
they played the Froebelian games up and down the library. 
Each candidate had to lead a game while the others took the 
part of the children. The object, of course, was to prove that 
the young women possess the szze gua non of the kindergarten 
—the ability to play wth the children rather than a¢ them. 


Reorganization of School Clerical Force. 


The necessity of more clerical help for the principals of 
schools was brought out in last week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL. A 
plan to secure such help is being considered by Supt. Jasper 
and President O’Brien, of the board of education. Their 
scheme, as developed thus far, is to put the clerical work of 
each school into the hands of one teacher who needs a change 
from the routine of class teaching. There is no doubt that such 
clerical service is less wearing than teaching ; there is no doubt, 
too, that it gives an insight with many features of school work 
which the average teacher will do well to know about. The 
idea is then to keep up a rotation in the school. No teacher 
will be allowed to attend to the clerical duties for more than 
two school terms at atime. In this way worn-out teachers will 
get a chance to recuperate. It is thought that the plan will be 
of great value to the classes as well as to the principals. 


Mixed High School Held Up. 


The failure of the board of aldermen to move in the matter 
of purchasing a site for the new mixed high school in the 
Bronx region is a cause of greac expense and worry to the 
school authorities. It is expensive because it is costing the city 
just $500 per month, that is $6,000 per year, the interest on the 
award. The refusal of the aldermen to act is simply inexplic- 
able, since all the proper preliminary steps were taken last 
winter or earlier. The purchase of the site at Jackson avenue 
and Boston road was approved in June, 1897. Condemnation 

roceedings had to be instituted and were not completed until 
Fass 6,1900. The sum determined as the price of the site was 
$99.320. The requisition was turned in to the board of alder- 
men Feb. 13, 1900, and has never been heard from since. 


Meetings for Teachers of English. 


The committee on English of the teachers at the Wadleigh 
high school has arranged the following programs for work dur- 
ing the year 1900-1901: 

Nov. 12.—Discussion of report of minimum work done dur- 
ing the first year of high school in English. Presentation of 
a quarterly schedule. 

Dec. 10.—Discussion of report and schedule. 

Jan. 14.—Relative value of Extensive and Intensive Work in 
Literature during the first high school year: Muss Lewis. 

Feb. 11.—Presentation of the Best Method of Teaching the 
“ Vision of Sir Launful,” Miss Elliot. 

March 11.—Presentation of the Best Method of Teaching 
“Tvanhoe:” Miss White. 

Apr. 8.—Presentation of the Best Method of Teaching “ The 
Ancient Mariner: ” Miss Towers. 

May 13.—A Progressive Vocabulary of Criticism: Miss 
Smith. A Summary of the Practical Results of the year: 
Miss Burke. 

These meetings will be under the general direction of Mr. 
John D. Haney, of the Wadleigh high school. 
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Typhoid in a Brooklyn School. 


Typhoid fever has broken out in the Boys’ Disciplinarian 
school in Eighteenth avenue, Brooklyn. There are at least a 
half-dozen cases of the disease. The boys who are known to have 
been exposed are isolated. The outbreak of the fever is said 
to be due to the poor sanitary condition of the establishment. 
A short time ago the board of managers appeared before the 
board of estimate and asked for an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a new building, saying that the present structure 
was a disgrace to the city. 


News of the Oranges. 


The board of education at its meeting of Oct. 11 took the 
first steps toward the erection of a new high school. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider sights and styles of architec- 
ture and to collect other useful information. The present 
building is terribly overcrowded and will another year be 
inadequate if there is a corresponding increase in attend- 
ance. 

In his report for September Supt. Swingle states that the 
total enrollment was 2,858, the average attendance being 
ninety-four per cent. 

The board of education of West Orange gave a reception to 
the teachers in the schools, Oct. 13, in the Washington school, 
An address was made by Mr. A. R. Kimball, of the board, 
tracing the history of the town schools from their earliest es- 
tablishment. 

WS 


Philadelphia Notes. 


Increase in Salaries. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The committee on elementary schools 
has approved the resolutions relative to increasing the salaries 
of grade teachers with ten years’ experience eighty dollars a 
year, and those of supervising principals two hundred dollars a 
year. The matter will come before the board of education at 
its next monthly meeting. 


School to Be Re-opened. 


The re-establishment of the I. P. Morris school has been re- 
quested by parents in that vicinity. They claim that the Sher- 
idan school to which their children are sent is so crowded as 
to prevent the pupils from receiving proper attention. Presi- 
dent Noon, of the Thirty-third sectional school board, and 
Councilman Lamond urged the committee on elementary 
schools to recommend the re-opening of the Morris school. 


The City History Club, just organized by Germantown 
school teachers, has begun a series of visits to historic spots 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, In their first excursion, 
October 20, they took in several points of interest along Wiss- 
ahickon creek, including ‘“ Wyck,” the oldest stone school- 
house in the state 


A recent visitor to Philadelphia was Mr John Sneath, in 
spector of high schools for the province of Ontario. He 1s 
studying especially the subject of manual training and the ap- 

lication of art instruction to industry. He states that thus 

ar manual training has been introduced into but one of the 
schools in his jurisdiction, but that he hopes to get it into all 
the high schools and normal schools of the province. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The annual report of the National 
Farm School Association, as presented by President Kraus- 
kopf at a recent meeting, shows that institution to be in excel- 
lent condition. Significant endowments have been made dur- 
ing the past year, including an estate to be used for agricul- 
tural training. There is a perceptible increase in the number 
of students. Dr. Krauskopf announced his intention to retire 
from the pase | of the association and Mr. Ralph Blum 
was elected to his place. Dr. Krauskopf will continue as hon- 
orary president. 


Pennsylvania Appropriations Generous. 


HARRISBURG, PAa.—Attorney General J. P. Elkin has given 
out an authoritative statement of the attitude of Governor 
Stone’s administration toward the schools. He explains ina 
laudatory way the proposed action of the governor in recom- 
mending, to the incoming legislature, that a deficiency bill be 
passed, giving the schools the $500,000 which he deducted from 
the appropriations made by the last legislature. Governor 
Stone did what he conscientiously believed to be his duty when 
he cut the appropriations, for there was, at that time, a state 
deficit of nearly $3,000,000. Within the last few months, how- 
ever, the financial conditions have been phenomenally im- 
proved, so that the deficit is being rapidly wiped out. The 
state can therefore afford to make up to the schools the amount 
they were mulcted. 

Historically, General Elkin states, Pennsylvania has a proud 
record. The first appropriation to the common schools was 
made in 1835. It amounted to $75,000. In 1872, prior to the 
adoption of the new constitution, it was $700,000. Provision 
was then made that the minimum amount, hereafter appro- 
priated in any one year, should be $1,000,000. That amount 
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was annually appropriated up to 1887, when the Republican 
party entered upon a policy of expansion which increased the 
amount of the appropriation by buunds up to 1893, when it 
reached $3,000,000. From 1890 to the present time there has 
been appropriated for school purposes the magnificent total 
of $51,500,000. 


a 


News from Chicago. 
Federation Fight Still On. 


Miss Catherine Goggin and Miss Margeret Haley, of the 
teachers’ tax investigation committee, have accompanied their 
attorney, Mr. I. T. Greenacre, to Springfield, to safeguard the 
victory they have already, practically, won. The fight for an 
equitable assessment of the big corporations is one that has to 
be fought step bystep. The case will now go before the state 
board of equalization. If that body can be compelled to make 
its io before election week a great deal will have been 

ained. 

" Before Misses Goggin and Haley left for Springfield, a 
monster meeting of the Federation was held, in Central music 
hall, to give them a vote of confidence and support. Over 2,000 
teachers were present. Plans were adopted for the raising of 
a fund of $6,000 and for the distribution of 200,000 printed 
statements. A resolution was also passed asking the National 
Federation of Teachers to lend what aid it can, in Illinois, and 
requesting country newspapers to take up the fight. 


Special Departments to Close. 


The cut which was announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
two weeks ago as imminent, will be mide. Two months will 
be taken from the course in school music and a similar cut will 
apply to the kindergartens. Instruction in domestic arts, that 
is in cooking and sewing, is soon to be stopped tor the rest of 
the year 1900. German is also to be curtailed four weeks. 
This last is exciting especial opposition, for it means a net re- 
duction of 20 per cent. in the salaries of teachers of that 
language. All these reductions have been rendered necessary 
by the fact that the sum of $625,000 has been diverted from 
the educational fund to building purposes by judicial decision. 


The Spelling Agitation. 


Asa result of the recent disclosures regarding high school 
spelling, the board of school trustees has been thoroly aroused. 
Among other things they have directed the department of child 
study to give the matter some practical attention. engine | 
an investigation will be started at once at the Ogden school, 
the object being to obtain data in regard to the mental peculiar 
ities of — who read and spell poorly. The work will be 
under the direction 6f Director Smedley, who will be assisted 
by Mr. C. C. Krauskopf and Mr. D. P. McMillan. The tests, 
which will be carried on for two or three days, will be given 
between recitations and each will be so short that it will not 
interfere with the ordinary school duties. Such investigations 
are always found to be interesting to the children, who enter 
into the spirit of them with all the zeal of young psychologists. 


A Nautical School. 


Chicago has a nautical school. one of twointhis country. It 
was opened four years ago for the benefit of the lake sailors, 
many of whom were ignorant of scientific sailing. Lieut. W. 
a Wilson, formerly of the United States navy, started the first 
navigation class at the solicitation of a lake captain. Some 
half dozen young lake sailors who were studying to pass the 
government examination for able seamanship composed the 
class. Before a year’s end the membership had grown to 
double its original size and Lieutenant Wilson was giving les- 
sons by means of correspondence. 

Members of yachting clubs formed classes and took lessons 
at the new school, and lake captains studied in the winter 
months when the lakes were frozen. Common sailors finding 
that with proper training it was easy to get their master’s 
papers became interested in further advancement. Some of 
the best students were not more than three weeks in taking the 
entire course preparatory for the able seaman’s examination. 
Others who were obliged to learn the rudiments of mathemat- 
ics ant roe months for the first course and yet finished the 
second course, which 1s far more difficult, in a few weeks. 

At present the school has classes for lake sailors, yachts- 
men, and naval militiamen. The society people who have taken 
up the study as a fad within the last year have special classes, 

peed they sometimes prefer to enter the regular seaman’s 
classes. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Southern Educational Society has 
been incorporated. It is formed for the advancement of the 
oor, especially the poor whites and negroes of the South, and 
or the improvement of their social and physical conditions. 
The principal movers in the society are Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
and Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of New York. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Four school-houses, with a total of 
forty-four rooms were opened this week. Half-day sessions 
have been arranged and thus about 3,500 children are accommo- 
dated. There are many remaining to be provided for and 
appeals for money for school uses have been sent to all the 
principal cities of the country. 


_BuFFALo, N. Y.—Supt. H. P. Emerson has appealed to the 
city council to get the New West Side high school under way. 
“Delay,” he says, “is almosta crime.” The city has pur- 
chased a site for the building, the need of which is generally 
acknowledged; unless something is done immediately the 
school cannot be ready for occupancy next fall. Yet, for 
months, the selection of plans has hung fire and seems to be no 
nearer a settlement. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The board of education has adopted a 
method of taking the school census that insures thoroness. It 
is arranged that there shall be one census taker, who is familiar 
with the people of his ward, for each ward of the school terri- 
tory. The points covered in the census, according to the will 
of the board, will be the name, age, and sex of every child in 
the school territory. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The report of the Georgia School of Tech- 
—_ for the year 1899-1900 shows a student membership of 
nearly 500, representing a very rapid growth. Of especial in- 
terest to Northerners is the department of textile design in 
which instruction is given of the same character as that of the 
textile schools in Philadelphia, Lowell, and New Bedford. 
Dr. Lyman Hall is president of the school. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The grant.of $50,000 for three new 
school-houses, which has been the cause of some local friction, 
has been formally approved by a joint meeting of the board of 
aldermen and the commercial fn which represents almost 
the entire body of Burningham business men. A resolution 
was passed to the effect that, in the judgment of the —" 
the money for the new schools will be a wise investment. It 
is pees that there will be no further opposition to the new 
schools, 


CLEVELAND, O.—A house, barn, and lot of land have been 
‘tela by the board of education for school purposes. The 

ouse will be occupied by the Central high school boys and 
girls who are at present in basement rooms; the barn will be 
turned into a gymnasium, and it is expected that in time an 
annex to the house will be built on the land. The board is con- 
sidering the immediate erection of new school buildings to 
relieve the over-crowded districts. 


CLEVELAND, O.—A suit for injunction has been brought 
against the board of education. The courtis asked to restrain 
the award of a contract for fire-proofing the new Franklin high 
school to a firm whose bid was higher by some $1,340 than 
that of the lowest bidder. Several of the high school contracts 
have already been the subject: of bad feeling; this is the first 
to result in litigation. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—An exhibition of the work done in the 
country schools thruout the state was a feature of the state 
fair recently held. Diplomas and premiums were awarded to 
individual pupils. Supt. Van Dorn, of Sangamon county, was 
pleased with the attention his pupils’ work received. Out of 
$255 offered in premiums Sangamon county pupils received 
$215, as well as sixteen of the eighteen diplomas. 


RICHMOND, Va.—A handsome new building takes the place 
of the old moss-covered log school-house at Comorn, Thecrude 
structure that was torn down to make way for the modern one 
was a landmark of King George county, and had the reputa- 
tion of being the oldest public school building in the state. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—A new Indian school will be established 
at Hayward, Wis. Mr. W.H. Winslow, formerly superintendent 
of the Fort Shaw Indian school in Montana, has been ap- 
ieee by the government as superintendent of the new 
school. 


The number of women students in the University of Berlin 
has multiplied tenfold since 1896. Last year the gifts to the 
university amounted to 360,000 marks. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Prin. Lewis W. Craig, of the local high 
school, has been indicted for assault in the second degree for 
punishing Cecil Fay, a pupil of the school, in an unnecessarily 
Severe manner. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Mr. James C. Oliver, secretary ef the 
school board, who recently refused to send in his resignation 
at the request of the board, has been dismissed after a formal 
examination. The charges of incompetence and inexperience 
were fully substantiated. Mr. Herbert G. Candee has been 
named as his successor at a salary of $1,000. 
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READING, Pa.—A teacher who was recentiy assigned a 
school that has a reputation for toughness has succeeded in 
maintaining excellent discipline by wearing extra long apron 
strings. She ties bad boys to these and finds that the humili- 
ation is one of the worst punishments she can inflict. 


Utica, N. Y.—October 11 was observed as “Columbus 
day” in the schools of this city. Appropriate exercises were 
everywhere rendered. At one of the schools the children 
listened to a very interesting address by Mrs. Junitus H. Berry, 
of Honolulu, H. I. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—The school facilities in this city are 
greatly augmented by the completion of two new school-houses. 
A third will soon be ready for occupancy. The corps of 
teachers has been substantially increased. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Two candidates for governor of Wis- 
consin addressed the teachers’ convention recently held at 
Wausau. Mr. Louis G. Bohmrich, the Democratie candidate, 
and Howard Tuttle, the Social Democratic candidate, both 
urged the need of additional school legislation. Mr. Bohmrich 
urged the introduction of agricultural training in the schools. 


GLEN MILLS, PA.—The House of Refuge was recently in- 
spected in its new home by the founders and friends of the 
charity. The school is now located at Glen Mills on the hills 
overlooking the Chester valley. The farm contains hundreds 
of acres on which attractive cottages have been built. Graded 
day schools and trade schools are in operation. Bricklaying, 
blacksmithing, tailoring, carpentry, shoe-making and printing 
are taught. A daily newspaper is issued. Gymnasiums with 
modern equipment provide for physical training, and military 
drill has been organized. There are more than eight hundred 
boys in the institution. 


BuTTE, Mont.—Bids for the erection of the new West Side 
school are still unopened, as the deal for the site has not been 
concluded. Ata recent meeting of the district board of trus- 
tees it was found that the general fund was not large enough to 
meet the teachers’ oaeedl. The board decided to issue due- 
bills for the amounts, which can be cashed at stores and banks. 
This method of payment has been used before. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Supt. R. H. Webster is about to bring 
formal action against the board of education to compel that 
body to recognize the right of his deputy superintendent, Mr. 
Kingbury, to represent him at the board meetings. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—It has been given out that the resignation 
of Mr. David S. Hirschberg, superintendent of the Preston 
School of Industry, the state school for wayward boys, has 
been called for by Governor Budd, and that Rev. C. B. Riddick 
has been slated as his successor. 


REGINA, N. W. T.—Prof. W. H. Bell-Smith recently ad- 
dressed the pupils of the normal school on the subject “‘ The 
Value of Art Training.” He stated that the object of public 
‘school drawing is not to make artists, but to develop latent 
faculties. In the matter of school decoration he criticised 
severely the crayon monstrosities he has seen in some Cana- 
dian schools. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The regular institute of the teachers 
of Kansas City and vicinity was held October 13. Besides 
purely pedagogical addresses several of general interest were 
given. Rev. W. J. Wilkinson, of Kansas City, presented a de- 
lightful talk upon “ The Beginnings of American Art,” speak- 
ing of Bishop Berkeley and his influence; also of Smybert, 
Copley, Stuart, and West. Miss Anna H. Jones, of the Lin- 
coln high school, delighted a large audience with an account 
of the Pan-African Congress, held in London last summer. 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A suit against the city of Durham has 
been entered by the Durham county board of education. The 
board claims that, according to law, all fines and penalties col- 
lected under sentence of the mayor should go inte the county 
school fund. The city authorities hold that only such fines 
and penalties as are collected for violations of the state law 
should be turned over to the school fund and that the fines 
collected for violations of the city ordinances belong to the 
city alone. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Three new school-houses have been 
voted. Two of these will cost $10,000 each; the third, $15,000. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The total registration of public school 
pupils is 16,299, an increase of 407 over last year. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The completed census of Harvard uni- 
versity shows a total enrollment of 4,234 students, a gain of 
167 over last year. In the academic department the senior 
= numbers 391, the freshman 537. There are 618 law stu- 

ents. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The plan of the school board in adopt- 
ing half-day sessions in kindergartens and first grades has met 
with general disapproval. A petition and affidavits have been 
presented to the state superintendent of public instruction, 
asking for the enforcement of the law which provides for full 
instruction for the children of all taxpayers. The school com- 
missioners still hold to their original view and have prepared 
= embodying their reasons for favoring the present 
Pp. an, 
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Notes of New Books. 


Discoveries and Explorers, by Prof. Edward R. Shaw. In 
this book the author relates the story of the men who had 
most to do in making the western continent known to the 
world. He presents the romance of history in such a way that 
young readers can comprehend it, and derive pleasure from the 
reading. If it is not practicable to teach history in regular 
lessons to young children, they can learn much about it from 
books like this and lay a foundation for future lessons. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


The Birdstone Ceremonial, by Warren King Moorehead. This 
is an account of some of the singular prehistoric artifacts 
found in the United States and Canada. It is the first of a 
proposed series on these beautiful specimens of early art to be 
found in various museums in this country and in private collec- 
tions. The author suggests that more of our men and women 
of leisure devote time to the study and collecting of these 
objects. His book has many fine illustrations and is excellently 
printed. (Allen I. Vosburgh, Saranac Lake, N. Y.) 


Scudder’s Book of Legends, is No. 144 of the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series, in which Horace E. Scudder tells over again in 
language which children can understand some of the familiar 
fables and folk stories. These are the stories that have been 
handed down from generation to generation and from race to 
race and are embedded in our literature, so it is desirable that 
all people of culture be acquainted with them. The collection 
includes “St. George and the Dragon,” “King Cophetua and 
the Beggar Maid,” “William Tell,” ‘The Wandering Jew,” 
“The Legend of St. Christopher,” “The Flying Dutchman,” and 
others almost as well-known. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Cloth, $0.25.) 


Krieg und Frieden, stories by Bmil Frommel, “ Villamaria,” 
and Hans Hoffmann, for use in school and college, selected and 
edited with introduction and notes, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
The three stories in this volume, altho widely differing from 
each other, have one thing in common ; that is, while starting 
from the narrow limits of provincial life, their heroes are torn 
from their peaceful surroundings and thrown into the very 
midst of those fierce struggles which, emanating from France, 
shook the whole of Europe in the Napoleonic wars, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, threatened the collapse of 
the Hapsburg dynasty during the war of the Hungarian 
rebellion, in 1848-49, and made united Germany rise in arms 
in the great Franco-German war of 1870-71. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


A beautiful, dainty volume is Twelve Great Artists, by Wil- 
liam Howe Downes, art editor of the Boston Transcript. It is 
the kind of book one gives at Christmas to a friend who loves 
art. The twelve little essays are a revelation of Mr. Downes’ 
philosophy of art. The thought is everywhere noble, the style 
distinguished. The author has the gift of characterization ; 
he makes the homes of Franz Hals and Rembrandt very real. 
Especially pleasing for its truthfulness is the chapter on 
Winslow Homer whose rendering of the savagery of the sea 
and the mystery of the pine forests has never before been so 
competently praised. The essay on Felicien Rops is most enter 
taining, tho one has a feeling that Mr. Downes is guilty of a 
little special pleading for the sake of justifying to himself the 
inclusion of Rops among the twelve. Other artists who are 
suggestively considered are Fortuny, Boutet de Monvel, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, and John La Farge. This book leads 
one to hope that Mr. Downes will later give us a longer state- 
ment of his artistic creed. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


All have heard of Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind 
girl who has shown such a positive genius for learning and 
literature. On June 29-30, 1899, she passed the Harvard final 
examination for admission to Radcliffe college. Harvard is 
proud of its star student and a Helen Keller Souvenir has been 
issued giving an account of her instruction under Miss Annie 
M. Sullivan and her preparation for college under Merton S. 
Keith, A.M. It is an absorbing narrative of how this girl, 
nearly all of whose avenues for gaining knowledge were closed, 
under Miss Sullivan’s able direction, made a progress that 
would have been remarkable for most girls who could see and 
hear. The book is an elegant quarto bound in blue cloth with 
a gilt title design on the cover, and has photogravure portraits 
of Miss Keller, Miss Sullivan, and Mr. Keith. 


Elements of English Grammar, by George P. Brown, former 
superintendent of schools of Indianapolis, and Charles DeGarmo, 
professor of the science and art of education in Cornel! univer- 
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sity. This book is one of the DeGarmo Language Series. In 
it the authors have considered the thought which is the source 
of the form and the form which the thought takeson. Neither 
of these elements, they hold, can be disregarded in the study of 
grammar. Usually grammarians have confined their attention 
mainly to the form, to which the poor results in the teaching 
of grammar, so often seen, may be largely attributed. In this 
book, Studies in Thought Analysis are introduced for the pur- 
pose of cultivating the pupil’s feeling for good literature. The 
exercises are numerous, and are selected, for the most part, from 
literature. At every step language is viewed asa form or sym- 
bol used for the expression of thought, and definitions and rules 
are determined from this point of view. The discussion of 
mood, in the book, is brief, but it opens the way for a fuller un- 
derstanding of this difficult subject in the high school, after the 
pupil has become more mature. (Werner Schoel Book Company, 
Chicago.) 


The Blue Language, or Bolak, a practical international lan- 
guage. The new international language, of which M. Leon 
Bollack is the inventor, forces itself on the attention of the 
public by its originality, as well as by the extreme facility with 
which it may be acquired. By a very simple method of gram- 
matical classification it solves, in an ingenious manner, the im- 
portant problem of the establishment of an international lan- 
guage. The distinction between the classes of words is made 
by a combination of the length, the sonorousness, and the ter- 
minations of the words, the aspect of which is thus made to 
vary with each part of speech. Moreover, on account of its 
very short alphabet (19 letters), the extremely easy rules for its 
formation, the absence of all exceptions, this language answers 
the wishes of those who need an easy practical means of inter- 
communication, permitting one to dispense with the aid of in- 
terpreters and translators. This new tongue is not intended to 
take the place of the existing national languages, but to be the 
secondary language of mankind. (Leon Bollack, 147 Avenue 
Malakoff, Paris.) 


The Nuttall Encylopedia, being a concise and comprehensive 
dictionary of general knowledge, edited by the Rev. James 
Wood. This book is valuable on account of the excellent choice 
of subjects, great accuracy as to statements, and marvelous 
conciseness of the language. It contains over 16,000 terse 
and original articles on nearly all subjects discussed in larger 
encyclopedias, and specially such as come under history, biog- 
raphy, geography, literature, philosophy, religion, science, 
and art. Specifically the subjects comprehended are noted 
people, epochs, countries, provinces, towns, heavenly bodies, 
races and tribes of mankind, mythologies, religions of the 
world, schools of philosophy, sects and parties, great books 
of the world, legends and fables, characters in fiction and fable, 
fraternities, families of note, institutions, holidays and festi- 
vals, and science, literature, and art in general. The facts that 
all these topics are treated in one volume makes it particularly 
handy and desirable. It is the best cyclopedia for the every- 
day use of the literary or other worker. Larger cyclopedias are 
sometimes desirable ; but they are needed only when one wants 
to go deeply into a subject. (Frederick Warne & Company, 
London and New York.) 


A patriotic uncle with a fat pocket-book and abundant leisure 
could not employ himself better than in making just such 
an historical pilgrimage as was enjoyed by the young people 
in The Century Book of the American Colonies. The party of 
youthful investigators wandered from Florida over to New 


Orleans, then up the Atlantic coast, everywhere finding most. 


interesting memorials of Colonial days. The author, Mr. 
Elbridge S. Brooks, has had a large experience with these 
personally conducted parties and knows how to make them 
very fascinating. In the case of this latest tour he has suc- 
ceeded even beyond his wont. His itinerary includes almost 
every spot in the thirteen original states to which an interest- 
ing memory is attached. The best thing about such an excur- 
sion is that, while it is select, the number is not limited; any 
respectable person who can read may join the party in its 
its delightful wanderings, by booking promptly with The 
Century Company, New York. 


Living by the Spirit is a little book in the higher life by 
Horatio W. Dresser, the author of several other books on allied 
subjects. Its aim is to increase the reader’s knowledge of 
self, to add to his power of helpfulness, that thru this added 
understanding of life and this greater power of service he 
may be more ready to manifest the fulness and beauty of the 
of the spirit. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, 75 cts.) 





When we have good blood wé are healthy, strong, vigorous and 
full of life and energy. Hood's Sarsaparilla makes good blood. 
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Tus Scnoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper poe in the United States. 
the year it published twelve school board num- 
vers, lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, cover, a summer number bo Sy ay es) 
page gs school number in September, a nist: 
mas in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 
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Two Do.ars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single - six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 
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Will be furnished on sateen. The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Jourwat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. e number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 

leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Mahometan Triumphs in Asia. 


It is asserted that Mahometanism is 
making ten times as many converts in 
Asia as all the Christian missionaries 
together. In British India alone it 
has 50,000,000 adherents, not more 
than five per cent. of whom are of 
Moslem descent. 

While Christianity grasps occasional 
individuals, Islamism gains regiments 
ata time. Against an occasional “rice 
Christian” in China or rich Japanese 
agnostic who takes on nominal Chris- 
tianity with his European clothes, bal- 
ance whole villages won from the Brah- 
min faith to Mahomet. 

The conversion of the Shanars, the 
members of a low Hindu caste in Tin- 





perous of late and wish to better their 
social position. Theoretically, this can- 
not be done. The pariah is the de- 
spised and degraded being, because of 
the sins committed in some former life 
upon this earth, and must submit to his 
degradation. Practically a big bribe to 
the priests will usually result in the 
“discovery” of documents proving 
the briber’s right to higher rank or 
caste. 

But the Shanars did not do it that 
way. They boldly asserted their right 
to enter the temples of the higher 
caste. This enraged the latter, who 
beat and plundered the Shanars, tore 
down their houses, stole their jewelry, 
and ruined them utterly. 

Thereupon the Shanars said to them- 
selves: “Being Hindu is all very well 
if you can be high caste, holy in this 
earth and sure of heaven. But to be 
dogs, robbed and beaten with sticks is 
unattractive. We shall become Ma- 
hometans.” Whole villages are going 
over to Islam, because all Mahom- 
etans, the lowest and the highest, are 
brothers in faith. 


Chinese Secret Societies. 
The Boxer secret society of China 





is only one of many such soci | 
eties ; no other country in the world, 
has more of them. The Chinese gov-| 
ernment will not admit that they exist, | 
for it has decreed that all members of | 
such societies must die. To admit 
that secret societies have grown so 
strong would be to confess that the 
government is not all-powerful. 

The greatest secret society in China 
is said to be the Hung League, or, as 
it is nicknamed, the “Great Knife.” 
The Hung League boasts that it is as 
old as mankind. Its full name means 
the society of Heaven, Earth, and Man, 
and its symbol is the triangle. Before 
the Tartar conquest its motto was 
“Obey Heaven and Do Right,” but in 
practice its watchword now is “Drive 
out the Tartar and Restore the Native 
Line.” 





This league claims the support of 
all Chinese and will do anything, no 
matter how desperate, to get it. 
Branches of the order exist wherever 
there are Chinese. Attempts have 
been made to suppress it by the Span- 
iards in the Philippines, the Dutch in 
Java, and the British in the East 
Indies. It is a dangerous organiza- 
tion. Its members oppose those who 
are against its plans and will kill them 
if they think it necessary to carry 
their point. They never appear in 
court except to testify against an in- 
nocent person. 

Another society, the League of the 
Elder Brother, is trying to restore the 
ancient Tyng dynasty. Still another 
is the White Lily, or the Vegetarians, 
whose members are put to death if 
they eat flesh of any kind. The many 
secret societies make dealing with 
China as a nation a difficult and un- 
certain thing. 


The Great Value of Trees, 


A farmer in North Carolina recent- 
ly sold one walnut tree for $100 and 
fifty chestnut trees for $1,000. These 
prices show how scarce certain kinds 
of timber are getting to be in our 
country. The pines, cypresses, cotton- 
woods, oaks, hickories, and other kinds 
of trees are fast disappearing. Some 
effective means should be taken for 
planting ; if it is not our forests will 
al] disappear. 

In other countries we see the bad ef- 
fect of cutting off the trees. Spain 
with her woodlands was once the Eden 
of Europe ; treeless Spain now breeds 
poverty and disease. Forest-shaded 
Sicily was the home of athletes, philoso- 
phers, and merchant princes; in its 
present parched and treeless state it 
harbors chiefly beggars, bandits, and 
vermin. 

The entire coast region of the Medi- 
terranean by being cleared of trees 
has lost four-fifths of its population 
and nine-tenths of its productiveness. 
The same is true of southern France, 
Portugal, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, Persia, and Hindustan. 





SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


Free-Hand Course. 


Light Apparatus Course. 


A system of Physical Exercises for Schools, by Jessiz H. BANCROFT, Director of Physical Training 


in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 


The course of lessons presented is in two divisions—Free-Hand and Light Apparatus. The work in the Free Hand Course may 
be used independently, or in connection with the Light Apparatus Course, or with any other standard course in physical training. 
The courses cover eight years of scheol work, and prepare for the heavier work of the gymnasium. 


Free-Hand: Cloth. 298 pages. 237 Illustrations. Retail pros: 


Light Apparatus: Complete Volume, Cloth. 338 pages. II 


ustrated. Retall price, 


$1.78: 


The Light Apparatus Course is also bound in three parts, at 75 cents each. 
Bancroft’s Course in Gymnastics received special recognition at the Paris Exposition. 





Gymnastic Stories and Games. 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, By REBECCA STONEROAD, Director of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Washington, D.C, 
Many new games and plays for the school-room are included, while others are added for recess, The book is beautifully illustrated. 


Cloth. 88 pages. Price, 75 cents. 





CATALOGUES AND CIROULARS ON REQUEST. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - - - Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Cloaks and Suits 


French Gowns, Street Dresses. 


Tailor-made Costumes. 
Long Garments, Top Coats, Eton Jackets, 
Capes, Opera Wraps. 


Rich Furs. 


Russian Sables, Seal, Otter, Mink, 
Chinchilla, Persian Lamb. 
Fur Capes, Jackets, Collarets, Muffs. 
Trimming Furs. 


Droadooay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


The Floral Record 


is a plant record arranged for 





analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 
contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents, 
Write for terms for introduc- 
eS Sis hee Pu he Cogile 
E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 





THE “HOW 0 TEAGH™ SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, styleand binding 7x5} inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand. 
‘ome stamp. The foll 
No. 


owing are now realy: 










to Manage Busy Work - $.25 
to Teach Bota 25 


2-— 


3 - to Teach Paper Folding - .%5 
- to Teach Reading - - .25 
to Make Charts - - .25 

toTeach Minerals - - 25 

toTeach Birds - - - .25 

toTeach Birdsand Beetles .25 

to Teach Fractions = 25 


Clay Modeling-  - - 25 
Teach Primary Arithmetic 25 
special terms for the set on the in- 
of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 B. 9th St, N.Y. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Weite.at-once.”.*." 5" 
B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 EB. 9th Street, New York 


ll 








Literary Notes. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—The word “home” 
may be placed in the objective case after 
a preposition “to” understood. A sim- 
pler explanation is to say that itis a noun 
used in an adverbial sense. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘ The Tory 
Lover,” which begins in the AZlantic 
Monthly for November, takes for its theme 
the fortunes of the exiled Loyalists at the 
beginning of the American Revolution, 
Her portraits of Benjamin Franklin and 
John Paul Jones are said to be remarkably 
veracious, 


Pears 


}e—F Only they who use it 
know the luxury of it. 
Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 
All sorts of people og it, all sorts of stores sell 


it, especially druggists. 





A handsomely illustrated pamphlet de- |, 
scriptive of the plans and purposes of the THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA 60 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo has , " 


been issued. It gives views ofall the ex- 
position buildings and of everything that 
is interesting in the neighborhood of 
Buffalo. Asa means of reaching people 


who do not already know the charm of | by getting orders for our 


western New York and the adjacent sec- 
tions of Canada it ought to be very success- 
ful. 


Henry Norman’s article on the Great 


Siberian Railway, in the November Scr? | gpgeo; aL PRESENTS 


ner’s is the result of a recent journey made 
thruout its entire length, so far as 
completed. The country traversed, with 
its industrial and mineral possibilities, is 


Agents make 
25 Per cent. 
Commission 


€ 






TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


or cheeks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, «) 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


described from actual observation and |®- ©. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


conversation with the people living along 
the route of the railway. 
says that the road will cost $ 500,000,000, 
and is the ae undertaking: of mod- 
ern times. It is the real “Key to the Far 
East.” 
Opportunities for Business, 
During the past year the Chicago & 





Mr. Norman THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RPCHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


North-Western Railway Company built] ¢« The Greatest of 


474 miles of new line through the most 
fertile portions of Iowa and Minnesota. 
These new lines of railway are now in full 


All the Companies.”’ 


operation and are dotted with promising | Assets, _- ° ° 
towns, which are trade centers for well- el ond Annailles $301,844,537 52 


located communities. A descriptive pam- 
phlet with a list of the business opportuni 
ties in each town may be obtained upon 


in Force, 1,052,665,211 00 


- . 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 


application to agents of the Chicago and | every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
Northwestern Railway, or to W. B. Knis-| mensurate with safety. 





«ern, General Passenger & Ticket Agent, UNIVERSITY 
hicago, Ill. SCHOOL BELLS and COLLEGE 
st ie BELLS, 


Interesting Notes. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY - Baltimore, Md. 








Wood Pulp. 


It has been found that wood can be 
ground and made into a pulp, and from 
this innumerable articles can be made. 
Not only is the paper used for newspapers 
made from it, but as a material: for car 
wheels it is superior to any kind of metal, 
being about three times as durabie as 
steeland much moreelastic. Itis valuable 
as a material for paving bricks, drain tiling, 
and conduits for electric cables. Mixed 
with camphor it is the best substitute that 
has yet been found for ivory. It forms 
the material of the cheaper billiard balls 
and has even been used successfully for 
the manufacture of artificial teeth. It 
has been found superior to timber as a ma- 
terial for telegraph poles. Coffins, too 





Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX” 


Paris Exposition 











7 Chestnut St. 








Say aye'No.and Y 







Py 


‘neer be marrjo» 
“Dont refuse alice 


Ur Aavice 


Solid cake of scouring soap, 
- used for cleaning purposes 
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| Scrofula 


This root of many evils— 

Tumors, abscesses, cutaneous eruptions, 
dyspepsia, readiness to catch cold and in- 
ability to get rid of it easily, catarrh, and 
other ailments including the consumptive 
tendency — 

Is removed by Hood’s Sarsaparilla so 
completely that a radical and permanent 
cure is effected. 

This statement is proved by thousands 
of voluntary testimonials. Srias VERNooy, 
Wawarsing, N. Y., writes: ‘“ When our 
daughter was two years old, she broke out 
all over her face and head with scrofula 
sores. Nothing we did for her seemed to 
do her any good, and we had become al- 
most discouraged when we thought we 
would try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The first 
bottle helped her and when she had taken 
six the sores were all healed and her face 
was smooth. She has never shown any 
sign of the scrofula returning.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


cleanses the system of all humors inherited 
or acquired and makes rich, healthy blood. 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 

















Centrally Located and most convenient to 
usement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~- Proprietors. 














CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 








ROOM, WITH Boarb....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Roo, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 


At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Derot free, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


SUANEEEOUOUOUEOUOCHERENEEUOUOEUOECEOEEHERIIET 
CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special] and scientific branch of dentistry 
kaown as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency - p 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED. 1868. 


Dr. W. d. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St. NY. 


a 
KIDDER'S PASTILES. ye et 

















are often made. of wood pulp. They are 
susceptible of a high polish, look as well 
as the finest wood, and are much cheaper. 

Cannon, too, and bicycles are made out 
of wood pulp. Thread is made from the 
same'substance. Wood pulp is used for 
carpet lining, sail cloth, and Teather and is 
superior to animal leather in fineness and 
durability. 

It is used to make waterproof paint for 
ships, fireproof and water proof paper,and 
even Stoves, which are said to be superior 
to iron ones. Wood pulp window panes 
have been in use for several years, partic- 
ularly for greenhouses, and in France port- 
able dwelling houses. 

Among the other articles made of wood 
pulp are boats, canoes, cuspidors, pails, 
flower pots, tables, chairs, bureaus, barrels, 
wagons, horseshoes and imitation porcelain 
ware. The manufacture of silk from wood 

ulp is now an important industry in Eng- 
and and France. The raw material is 
really the same as that, of natural silk. It 
is only a case or doing by machines and 
chemicals what the silkworm does because 
it cannot help it. ’ 


Plants that are Useful to Man. 


The number of plants called upon to 
supply some one or other of the wants of 
man, in arts and in domestic life, is so vast 
that the study of such plants is almost a 
subject of itself, writes Robert Blight, in 
Current Literature. To this study the 
name of economic botany has been given. 
It will not take away from the zest with 
which we sip a cup of fragrant coffee to 
know that it is supplied by the seeds of a 
plant akin to the one which yields the 
beautiful madder dye and to the tree which 
provides our quinine; nor shall we relish 
our tea any the less for realizing that the 
leaves from which we “ brew” it are gath- 
ered from a relative of that most beautiful 
flower, the camellia. 

The mind is pleased with the informa- 
tion that the capers in the sauce so accept- 
able to the palate were collected from 
Capparis spinosa, which straggles, like a 
bramble, over old walls and the like, in 
France, Italy, and Sicily; that the tasty 
pudding of “tous-les-mois” is prepared 
from arrowroot obtained from the bulbs 
of some South American cannas; and that 
the cloves which flavor so many things are 
the dried aromatic flower buds of a tree al- 
lied to the myrtle. As we select a Brazil 
nut or a Sapucaia nut from the dish of des- 
sert, it is interesting to picture them lying 
so closely packed in the wooden boxes, or 
‘‘monkey-pots,” which are the seed-recep- 
tacles of Bertholletia or Lecythis in the for- 
ests of tropical America. 

The gardener who ties up the flowers 
with ‘ bast,” or “bass,” and covers the 
cold-frame with Russian mats, is only us- 
ing the inner bark of the lime tree. The 
rice-paper, upon which the Chinese pro- 
duce such highly colored drawings, is but 
a thin sheet of the pith of aralia papyrifera. 

The cabinet-maker’s ebony is only the 
wood of a persimmon tree. The artist’s 
gamboge is but the gum-resin from Gar- 
cinia morella; the “ grains of paradise” of 
the dishonest brewer are the seeds of an 
amomum. The plants used in medicine 
are legion; and even the legal profession 
may be said to owe a debt to vegetation, 
tor a ‘“‘ Penang Lawyer” is the handsome 
stem of a palm called licuala acutifera, and 
when used by a native on his fellow, its 
pleadings are very effective. ‘ These are 
not the thousandth part of the instances 
that could be given to illustrate the interest 
there is in economic botany. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used:for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHeERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SooTHES 
the CHILD, SorreNns the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuRES WIND Co.ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@A. Sold by Druggist: 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
, no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ot ec. 





A COMMON TROUBLE. 


Thousands Suffer frem It Without 
Knowing Its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. Peo- 
ple having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, are surprised that they are not cured 
by nerve medicines and spring remedies, 
the real seat of mischief is lost sight of; the 
stomach is the organ to be looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have 
any pain whatever in the stomach, nor per- 
haps any of the usual symptoms of stomach 
weakness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself 
not in the stomach so much as in nearly 
every other organ; in some cases the heart 
palpitates and is irregular; in others, the 
kidneys are affected; in others, the bowels 
ate treubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour ris- 
ings, and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. 61 Prospect 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows; 
‘“‘A motive of pure gratitude prompts me to 
write these few lines regarding the new and 
valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. Ihave been a sufferer from nervous 
dyspepsia for the last four years, have used 
various patent medicine and other remedies 
without any favorable result. They some- 
times gave temporary relief until the effects 
of the medicine wore off. I attributed this 
to my sedentary habits, being a bookkeep- 
er, with little physical exercise, but I am 
glad to state that the tablets have overcome 
all these obstacles, for I have gained in 
flesh, sleep better, and am better in every 
way. The above is written not for notoriety 
but is based on actual facts,” 

Respectiully yours, A. W. SHARPER, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancer of the stomach, 
They cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh 
and appetite, sleeplessness, palpitation, 
heartburn, constipation, and headaches. 

Send for valuable little beok on stomach 
diseases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 
50 cents, 
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On 
prtel Sens 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
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tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, 
and harmonizing the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the ec- 
centricities and undesirable qualities of Vertical Penmanship. It em- 


The Educational 
System of 
Round-Hand 


ag 
. 


Rational Slant Writing bodies the following features: 





IS NOT 





“A Radical Departure 
from 4. Simplicity of form. 
Present Systems of 
Writing.” 











THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., - - 


I. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 
3. A NATURAL slant to the right. 


Seven books in the series. Six ready October 1. If you are not satisfied with the 
- results secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 





THE STRICT mutuality 
MASSACHUSETTS | suse“ 
MUTUAL crcumstances, rece 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, SEND ii. 


circumstances, receives 
the amount to which he 
is justly entitledt ttt 





OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. a 
Incorporated 1851. CONTRACT. 





"READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


, RENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAIS R. JENKINS, 


85:1 &@ 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NBW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 













FOR 
Grapr TEACHERS 
‘ AND SUPERVIGORS. 
V4 Monthly, the 
school 
sion of ut to music 
&o. 









for ” 


ar- 
per ; per copy. 
wisor of Maas, 

USIC 


WUS 
1 St., Imdiaoapolis, 





E SUPPLY ALL THE PUBLISHERS’ SCHOOL 
BOOKS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net 
and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books = - * 


- 5:7 E. 16th St., New York. 





National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted : 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 25 cts. 

= ‘* on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 
‘* Public Libraries, - - - - - [5 cts. 
‘* Normal Schools, - - - - - 15 cts. 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - - + 75cts. 


On orders for roor more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 
13 cents. 

On orders for 100 or more copies by freight at purchaser’s expense the 
first two will be furnished at 15 cents a copy, the last two at 10 cents. “ 

These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 
reprint them. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 
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HELPS FOR Sic tenichecieh access in 
TEACHERS te eee eS 


teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 





&.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 

oe and Territory. 24x36 in. 
Cc ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 


War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
’ * 
TRE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 ey , ies 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send rocents for 2 samples for trial~a Map 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— q 
with complete list. 


E: L. Kellogg &Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 
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TARBELL’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


“Do not require a Teacher to Teach 
the Teachers how to Teach them.” 


Institute Conductor. 





While TARBELL’S GEOGRAPHIES have many 
special features of great practical advantage, their 
greatest value to the schools lies in the general 
fact that they are constructed on modern lines of 
thought, and can at the same time be taught suc- 
cessfully by the average teacher, and can be easily 
learned by average school children. These books 
are neither too conservative on the one hand, nor 
too radical on the other. They are a ‘Golden 
Mean,” being in plan sound and intelligible, and 
in treatment logical and lucid. 


For full information and facts regarding the 
character and success of Tarbell's Geographies, 
sample copies, terms for introduction and ex- 
change, etc., address the publishers : 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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READERS~ 


By THOMPSONS. 


FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS. 


First Year, 28 Cents. 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 


Second Year, 40 cents. 
WE ARE WIDE AWAKE, 34 &4thin Preparation. Soon Ready 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabulary. 
Carefully Graded, Artistie Color Plates and Outline Drawings, 
High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. A Sa 

** The best books examined.”—M. ¥. O'Shea, Prof. Pedagogy, Univ Wis. 
THE MORSE SPELLER, : 
By Supt. 8. T. Durrox. Correlation of Spelling with Geography, His- 
tory, Science, and Literature. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 30 cents. 
“It is almost an ideal speller. Its plan is in every way sensible and 
pra tical.”—W. F. Gordy, Principal, ‘ord, Ct. 
Bend nh hae 2 CRONETO READER. 
me or reading. 40ce 
or ke wt better than any othe’ phonetle method I have seen.”— Sarah L. 
Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
Many thousands in use in New York City schools. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL + 
AROUND THE WORLD, Books I. and II. are unique, i most 
pular books in print. In demand by thousands in ai: large cities. 
very one adopts on examination. 
“ Remarkably instructive and attractive for elementary geography.”— 
H. 8. Tarbell, Supt. Providence, R. I. 
DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
aeprAss AND PIONEERS, L COLONIES, II. Best treatmen of 
olonies. 
BURTON’S STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
INTERMEDIAL COFY BOOKS. Round business hand—not bach 

slant. Many thousand dozens in New York City. é 

FORD’S NATURE’s BY-WAYS. Natural Science for Primary Grades 


60,000. 
STOKIKS FROM THE POETS. Atwater. Best poems parapbrased 
or First Grade. 
GERMAN READER Loesperc and Kouse. Natural Method. 
GEMS OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Achoice selection of German 


Verse. 
¥EW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use; cost one- 
half of others. F 


Many other choce Books. Send for IUustratcd Catalogue. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. . 195 Wabash Avenue, Cxutcago, IL. 
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SED in more COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, and EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS than any other pencil made. Samples promptly 
mailed on request, when “The Journal’’ is mentioned and 16 cents, in 
stamps, accompany the request wt we we ww oe Ue UE UE UE ut 
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JOSEPH « DIXON « CRUCIBLE *» COMPANY. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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FLY’S 
FOOT 


of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 









one of the thousands" 


Magnifies 180 diameters (52.400 thmes NEW YORK CITY cHicago 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


: $16.20 


_Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


. _Aninexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for youn and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. **One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same —e twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 3.600 common microscopic objects, 
eS slides, and covers for mounting objects 

ps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. V.. 











Send for 


the Illustrated 
Catalogve of 











ELECTRIC proaram CLOCKS. 


Specified by leading Architects for 


Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 





BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








§ T=CROWELL CABINET 


} constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
} are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


) The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred 


distinct experiments. 


: The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The 
=| cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity, 
| gas,andcompressedair. Every piece is numbered and has a 8: 

| placein one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘‘ It is the 
est thing on the market.” 





Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 
Matn OFFICE AND Factory: 


EASTERN OFFICE: 








"_A place for-everything and everything in its place,” 


problem has been solved at last by the Morris & 
Dunham stachpoerd d Eraser Pockets which have 
been designed to be Fy ay at intervals of each 
oni) y space, about four inches below the chalk 
fougs your erasers out of the dust i fp wg 
ghel trough |  sapplying your boards with 
have your erasers always a 
ome ciel they last forever,at an approximate 
cost of a. $t soperroom. Useful, Economical, 
Indestructible, juexpensive, Healthtul and Orna- 
mental, made of sheet Steel finished handsomely 
and sold under a Positive guarantee. ey save 
uae, blackboards, and confusion; reduce —- 
a@ minimum, economize time, teuch yo ie 
a constant lesson in tidiness—in short Need orn og 
ets are the lasting friend of teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors and allothers associated with school work. 
Correspondencesolicited. Completeinformation 
upon application to 


THE MORRIS & DUNHAM ERASER 
POCKET CO., : : : Davenport, lowa, 








ESTABLISHED 185i, 


are & A*END, 


205:211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
ag according to draw- 





—— blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





EE. FABER 


New York, 
Chicago. 


LEAD 
PENCILS 


Pen-Holders, 
Rubber Erasers, 
Rulers, etc., etc. 











Manufactured Specially for Schools 








BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FREN CH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM! R. JENKINS, 


85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago.  Postteons Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Fi. Boston, Mass., 878 Wabash Av. \Giricago IIL 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 


25 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 per Bldg. , Denver, Colo. 420Garrott Bldg ,San Fr: ncisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa., Ave., Washington, D. O. 414 Century Hidg.. Minneapolis. 525 Stimson hk. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ° 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 











Established f 
THE ALBERT | Geetmre ter carmel Ur! 
TEACHERS High Schools, Public Schools, ete. Prompt HALL, 





00. 
AGENCY, —}_*rvice guaratteod: “Manual of 0 pagos free | cHtcaco. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TTEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Farnilies, 
Superior Professors, Princi Assistants, 
rs,and Govern for every De 
ment of Instruction; mmends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
MBs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


28 Unton Squaha, New York. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Recommends ve and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges 

oe and families. Advises parents abou 


WM. O. PRATT, Manacer, 


7o Firru Avenug, New York. 





KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
109 W. 54th Street Two years’ course. _ 
Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 





Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
P. 


. V. Huyssoon 
Joun C. Seated Managers. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


KINDERGARTEN # Sect sees. 


J. W. SCHE RHORN & 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENcy 


3 E. 14th St., New York 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No, 2492-18th St 





Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Orgaloge Bree— } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Nsasiar 


The Diary of a Western School Master 


By J. K. Stableton, Superintendent City Schools, Charleston, Ill. 


“Reads like a novel.” One of the most faithful school masters has given here a delightful 
record of his dealings with twenty boys. These boys represent almost all walks of life. most of 
them being somewhat abnormal in development of mind and character. The style is simple and 
unaffected. and the work shows the h of an earnest teacher. It is a most valuable book for 
teacher or parent. Nothing ever published is better suited for les, and teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. iling price. 75 cents; for class work in quantities, 65 cents net. 


Address AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., SuiRey sone 


We manufacture Silicate Blackboards, Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Framed School Slates, 
High-Grade Slated Cloth JagiSeum), Revolving Blackboards, Roll Blackboards. Black Diamond 
Sla ing. Crayons, Chamois kboard Erasers, Crayon Holders, Dividers, Easels, Pointers, 
Panel Tablets. 

Every piece of Silicate Slate is valuable, made of pure Silicate and guaranteed to outlast Stone 


Slates or any artificial Slate made. No moisture required tocleanthem If you want anythingin 
the Slate ine from a Silicate School Framed Slate to the largest Blackboard, write to us. 
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Sets, complete, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
~ u — r) ae Single Tools, any shape. 
en. or catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, street, sosron. 
CENTRAL # CORRESPONDENCE 


We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
COLLEGE. Only, viz: Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50 ; k-Keeping Course, $7.00; 
Zoology, $5.00; Botany, $5.00; Philosophy, 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of these 
Courses? D OMAS GRANTED. All courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Il. 


Bateety : SDANISH— without a [aster. 
** PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
AND CONVERSATION.”’ 


The latest and most successful method, gives 
initat- d pronunciation. and copious vocabularies. 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c ; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y- 
Publishers of the “Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


STUDY 





















Sprague Correspondence Schoo Y 
151 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Systematic Collections 

Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-A nimals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 

put up in strong cloth-covered cases, and accom- 
panied with model text-book. are easily, in every 
respect, the best and cheapest low-priced collee- 
tions in the market. . 

Jommissioner Harris writes: ‘‘ Every school in 
the United States, in my opinion, should have 
these collections.” 

Relief Maps. Lantern Slides, Charts, etc. De- 
scriptive free. 





EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th Street, N. W., Wasuinerton, D. C. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








able to supply orders for either style with 


Vertical or Slant. 





Works: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


mms ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


For ScHooL, BUSINESS, and LEGAL PurPoses--with pens of first-class quality, Ask your Stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., *hiwrori” 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 
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Art in the School=-Room. 


ae have given careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 
since the beginning of the now rapidly spreading movement. From the 
vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 
have selected 125 subjects which experience has proved to Be especially suitable for 
the different grades. A list of theseis mailed free to partice mentioning this paper. 
Also write for illustrated booklet “* PICTURES FOR BOOK LOVERS. 
- The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 
cational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow as ecial dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
particulars on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPIIIC CO., 


14 East 23d Street, New York. 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


THE PRANG ELEMENTARY 
COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail. 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education, 





g THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosTon NEw YORK CHICAGO 














A Tonic and Nerve Food 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half,a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half a 
glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 





Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 




















LEADING SCHOOL TEXTS. 


SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. 
A two-book series. in harmony with modern methods. 
SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD'S FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
and ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND VERTICAL WRITING. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND RATIONAL SLANT WRITING. 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 

TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For full particulars concerniny any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 











We Tell You All 
About it in 








Great Business 
Enterprises 


require the best equipment, because they have 
the heaviest work todo. For this reason almost é 
every great business concern in the country is a large user of the 


REMINGTON 


Typewriter 


Experience has taught them that the REMINGTON is the one typewriter 
which is absolutely reliable under every condition of service. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 











NEW CENTURY 


THE BOOK OF THE 





























ought to have it. 


American Writina Macuine Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The finest catalogue ever issued is yours 
on request. If interested in- typewriters, you 
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